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CONCEPTS  OF  CONFT.TCT:  TOWARDS  A MILITARY  THEORY  OF  CONFLICT 


CHAPTER  T 
INTRODUCTION 

And  T saw  when  the  Lamb  ononod  one  of  the  seals,  and 
I hoard,  as  it  wore  the  noise  of  thunder,  one  of  the 
four  boast  savina.  Come  and  see. 

And  I saw,  and  behold  a white  horse:  and  he  that  set 

on  him  had  a bow,  and  a crown  was  given  unto  him;  and 
ho  wont  forth  conauerina,  and  to  conouer.^ 

War  and  conflict  have  been  the  lot  of  the  American  oeople 
for  three  decades:  World  War  IT,  the  Berlin  blockade,  Korea, 

Lebanon,  Ouomov,  Berlin. . .aaain,  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  Laos, 
the  Dominican  Renublic,  Vietnam,  and  manv  lesser  involvements 
whore  the  American  nresenco  was  not  so  visibile.  Now  it  would 
seem  a now  ora  is  unon  us;  an  era  still  of  conflict,  but  a 
muted  conflict.  The  sunerpowors,  the  U.S.,  USSR,  and  the  Peo- 
nies Renublic  of  China  (PRC) , are  annarentlv  stressing  negoti- 
ation rather  than  confrontation;  comnromiso  rather  than  imnla- 
cabilitv.  The  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Tal)<s  (SALT)  have 
nroduced  limited  but  significant  stons  in  arms  control  of  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  and  disarmament  of  antiballistic 
missiles . 

The  fundamental  threat  is,  however,  still  nrosent.  The  USSR 
and  the  PRC  still  continue  to  increase  their  nuclear  canability; 
Soviet  naval  forces  are  increasing  dramatically  while  those  of 
the  PRC,  thouah  limited,  are  nonetheless  formidable  in  terms  of 


Asian  ennlovinont ; ground  combat  forces  of  both  the  USSR  and 

2 

the  PRC  remain  stable  but  laroe  and  able.  Neither  the  USSR 
nor  the  ’f'RC  has  abroaated  their  commitment  to  sunnort  "wars 
of  national  liberation." 

Conflict  has  shifted  from  the  center  of  nov;er  to  the  peri- 
rherv.  It  is  here  on  the  nerinherv  that  the  neonlo  of  the 
Third  World  are  filled  with  aspirations  and  beset  by  noverty. 

It  is  here  on  the  nerinhery  that  a new  and  intensified  snirit 
of  nationalism  is  emorqino.  It  is  here  on  the  neriphery  that 
local  hegemonic  nowers  are  beginnina  to  annear.  It  is  here  on 
the  Dorinherv  that  the  major  nowers  are  maneuvering  for  influ- 
ence. It  is  here  on  the  nerinherv  that  the  danger  of  an  in- 
tensification and  widening  of  conflict  is  greatest. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  military  nower  of  the  United 
States  has  been  areatlv  limited  by  the  Vietnam  War  and  its 
subseguent  economic  dislocation  and  domestic  discord.  The 
substantial  reduction  in  military  forces  is  but  a part  of  that 
limitation;  resolve  and  confidence  were  also  casualties  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  It  seems  hiahly  unlikelv  that  militarv  force 
can  be  used  in  sunnort  of  U.  s.  noliev  in  the  near  future,  bar- 
ring overt  military  attack  on  U.  s.  territorv  or  on  territories 
where  U.  S.  interests  are  unambiauouslv  clear. 

Foreign  governments  will  guicklv  see  the  implications  of 
this  lack  of  resolve  and  confidence:  extreme  limitations  of  the 
U.R.  will  and  abilitv  to  act  in  areas  where  conventional  military 
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force  nav  be  reouirod 


This  reduction  in  ability  to  resnond 


v'ill  result  in  a diminishina  o^  U.s.  nrostigo  and  influence. 

It  mav  also  lead  to  a return  to  oxcessivo  dependency  on  nuc- 
lear weapons.  And  there  lies  the  dancer. 

The  T’roblem 

It  is  now  obyious  that  hioh  leyel  political-military  de- 
cisions are  more  complex  and  haye  qreater  effect  than  has  here 
tofore  been  realized.  The  problems  and  difficulties  of  human 
conflict  are  infinite  and  so  filled  with  contradiction  and 
paradox  that  they  resist  solution.  The  cause  and  effect  rela- 
tionship of  political  and  military  affairs  is  such  that  kno’-'- 
Icdac  both  is  necessary  if  either  are  to  bo  controlled. 

T reason  and  loqic  and  restraint  are  to  dominate  imoroy- 
isation  and  guess  work  and  rashness  in  the  approach  to  the 
political-military  problems  which  confront  this  nation,  then 
there  must  bo  an  intuitive  undorstandina  o^  fundamental  mili- 
tary concents. 

?uch  undorstandina  is  not  easily  achieved.  There  are  no 
immutable  doamas  which  can  be  codified  and  stored  so  that  one 
can  push  a button  and  call  forth  an  appropriate  solution  when 
situation  "A"  occurs.  There  are,  however,  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  concents  which  aonerally  hold  true.  Those  are  cana 
ble  of  beina  expressed  as  military  theory.  ’’ear  Admiral  H.  E. 
Eccles,  VFN,  Pot.,  has  said; 
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Militarv  thoorv  and  ririncin]o?!  can  and  have 
boon  oxorossod  in  torniF;  that  aivc  a sense  of  struc- 
ture, locric,  and  discinline  to  militarv  studv. 

'^hese  statenents  o^  nrincinles  can  he  oxnressed  in 
various  wavs.  nnlv  when  a nan  has  viewed  nilitary 
nroblems  from  ■'rarious  nerspectives  and  in  various 
terms  can  he  achieve  undorstandina  and  onlv  then 
can  he  exercise  informed  wisdom  as  ho  amlios  him- 
self to  nrofessional  nractice  in  its  infinite  var- 
ictv ...  without  an  intuitive  sense  of  structure  and 
nrincinle  a man  cannot  be  oxnectod  to  make  either  a 
eood  militarv  analysis  or  decision.^ 

The  nroblem  then  ^ one  of  providing  this  sense  of  struc- 
ture,  locric,  and  discinline  through  the  identification  and 
development  o^  the  fundamental  military  concepts  and  prin- 
ciples and  expressina  them  in  a coherent  military  thoorv. 


Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  build  a foundation  ^or  a 
military  theory  of  conflict.*  This  reouiros  the  identification 
of  those  basic  concepts  which  '>rhon  viewed  as  a coherent  oroup 
provide  an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  structure  of  con- 
flict. The  aim  of  this  proiect  is  to  illuminate  the  major 
elements  of  those  concepts  and  to  identify  the  military  impli- 
cations of  those  broad  areas  of  human  conflict  not  covered  by 


*A  thoorv  o^  conflict  is  but  one  of  the  basic  subjects 
which  '^uld  comprise  a comprehensive  militarv  theory.  Admiral 
H.  E.  Ecclos,  who  has  led  all  others  in  the  studv  of  military 
thoorv,  lists  eleven  basic  subjects  which  must  bo  addressed. 
Each  subject  has  basic  concents,  corollaries,  subordinate  areas 
and  concents  which  must  bo  identified  and  explored.  See  H.  E. 
Eccles,  "Military  Thoorv:  A Tonical  structural  Outline,"  Un- 

published Paper,  Naval  War  Colloco,  Newport,  P.I.:n.d. 
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civilian  thouaht  and  oxtjorionco. 


Tt  has  boon  stated  by  Admiral 
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Ecclos  that  one  function  of  a War  Collcqe  is  to  nrovido  a body 
of  ideas,  well  cxnrcssed,  which  will  servo  as  a startina  noint 
for  further  studv.  Tt  is  honed  that  this  v'ork  will  meet  such 
a need . 

The  Need 

The  need  for  military  theorv'  has  been  stated  but  it  is 
doubted  that  the  need  has  been  established  for  the  American 
military  nrofessional  is  stranqelv  contemptuous  of  history  and 
theory.  History  is  inseparable  ^rom  theory  for  it  is  history 
which  reveals  the  patterns  and  shows  the  relationships  and 
importance  of  the  elements  of  the  pattern. 

The  American  military  professional  does  not  value  theor'^. 
He  rarely  discusses  it,  hardly  ever  roads  it,  and  almost  never 
writes  it.  This  lack  of  porcoptive  writina  is  at  once  sur- 
nrisinq  and  explicable. 

It  is  surer isinq  on  the  one  hand,  when  one  compares  the 
military  profession  with  other  professions.  Tn  other  pro- 
fessions theory  is  studied,  written  about,  and  relied  upon: 
educators  studv  and  write  on  theories  of  education  and  devise 
educational  schemes  based  on  those  theories;  economists  study 
and  interpret  the  accumulated  experience  and  propose  theory  as 
a formal  quide  for  future  actions. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  understandable  that  tiie  military 
professional  would  have  a peculiarly  professional  bias  aqainst 
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militarv  thoorv.  He  is  bv  nature  a practical  nan,  oriented 
towards  action.  Throughout  his  career  he  has  been  judged  and 
nronoted  on  the  basis  of  his  skill  in  nerfornina  assigned  tasks 
not  on  his  broad  knowledoe  of  militarv  theory.  Finallv,  he  is 
so  busy  doina,  that  ho  has  little  time  for  the  study  and  con- 
templation necessary  to  come  to  arips  with  military  thoorv. 

So  when  the  military  professional  writes,  he  'rrites  from 
a limited  yiewnoint.  Tn  his  military  service  publications, 
ho  writes  mainlv  on  the  mechanics  of  routine  and  procedure. 

Tf  through  chance  he  occupied  a position  o^  importance,  ho 
writes  memoirs.  narelv  is  he  analytical  and  oven  more  rarely 
does  he  attempt  to  evolve  historical  truths  to  servo  as  a auido 
for  future  actions. 

Ecclos  sneaks  to  the  need  and  significance  of  theory: 

Theory  does  not  pretend  to  solve  problems:  it 

sheds  light  on  problems  and  thus  can  provide  guidance 
for  those  who  have  the  responsibility  *^or  solvino  them  . 

Tn  the  application  of  theory  to  a problem  of  life, 
the  responsible  executive  must  make  many  compromises 
between  conflicting  optimum  solutions  of  carts  of  the 
problem.  Thus,  ip  effect,  ho  must  decide  when  and  to 
what  degree  it  is  appropriate  for  one  theoretical 
consideration  to  overbalance  another.  This  reguiros 
experience  and  common  sense  Plus  a lively  feeling  of 
personal  responsibility  for  the  results  of  the  decision. 

Circumstances  frequently  compel  political-military 
leaders  to  depart  from  sound  theory  and  principles. 

Such  departures  should  be  made  knowingly  and  with  an 
understanding  of  probable  consoouencos . Thev  should 
not  be  made  throuoh  ignorance  or  inaiHvertence.  . . . 

Tt  is  important  to  rccocnize  that  a thoorv  of  war 
is  somethinrr  more  than  a more  description  of  war  at  a 
given  staao.  Theory  does  not  content  itsol  ' with  re- 
tracing the  factual  state  of  affairs.  Tts  task  is  to 
penetrate  to  the  inner  structure  of  warfare,  to  its 
com.ponent  parts,  and  to  their  interrelations.'* 
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Tho  Annroach 


Tho  foundation  <^or  a military  theory  of  conflict  is  broad 
and  yaried.  hinco  conflict  is  a human  actiyity  ono  must  con- 
sider the  Natural  Human  Origins  o«"  Conflict.  This  has  boon 
done  brieflv'  b”  considorino  tho  instinctive  aanressive  drives 
which  motivate  man. 

International  conflict  is  that  with  which  tho  military 
professional  is  concerned  so  The  Or  joins  of  International  Con- 
f lict  are  examined  in  detail  and  in  the  liaht  of  a theory  that 
all  international  conflict  results  irom  a struaale  for  nov/er. 

Next,  The  Continuum  of  Conflict  is  examined.  Emnhasis  is 
placed  on  recognition  that  there  is  no  loneer  a distinct  period 
of  peace  and  war  but  that  there  is  a continuum  of  conflict  with 
var^'ine  deorees  of  intensitv.  The  nature  of  modern  conflict  is 
examined  and  its  siani ficant  features  identified. 

Tho  aqo-old  oucstion  of  The  Necessity  For  Force  is  discus- 
sed in  tho  context  that  much  of  today's  military  and  political 
literature  implicitly  assumes  that  military  force  will  not  aqain 
be  required  on  a sieni ficant  scale.  The  orieins  and  effects  of 
this  assumption  are  sot  forth. 

The  Use  of  ^ower  and  Force  centers  on  two  questions  of  sieni 
fjcance:  the  primacy  of  political  purpose  in  the  conduct  of 

military  affairs  and  the  relationship  of  military  strategy  to 
national  objectives.  Each  is  examined  in  detail. 
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The  concludina  chanter  discuf^ses  the  reasons  why  military 
theory  is  denreciated  and  reinforces  the  need  for  a comore- 
hensiT'o  military  theorv.  Additional  areas  of  concern  arc  in- 
dicated . 

Annendix  T sets  forth  a tonical  outline  of  a comnrehen- 
si’.’o  theorv  o'"  conflict.  The  reader  is  reminded  that  a theorv' 
of  con'^lict  IS  hut  one  of  the  basic  subiects  'which  would  be 
covered  in  a connrehens i\re  militarv  theory. 

Annendix  TT  is  an  examination  of  the  military  implications 
raised  b”  ba^'id  Halberstam's  The  Best  and  the  ^riehtest.  This 
annendix  presents  within  the  context  of  a sinale  issue,  Vietnam, 
nanv  of  the  concents  'which  are  fundamental  to  militarv  theorv. 

Explicit  throuah  the  naner  is  the  concent  that  there  is 
no  loneer  a distinct  line  bet'-'oen  '^;ar  and  ncace.  Ecclcs  has 
noted : 

...the  attempt  to  provide  brief  and  strict  definitions 
of  General  ’'Jar  and  Limited  v’ar  tends  to  obscure  the 
unpleasant  realitv  that  in  manv  areas  of  human  con- 
flict, it  is  essential  to  use  militarv  force  '/ithout 
there  beina  anv  declaration  or  recognition  of  'war  of 
anv  sort. 

Tn  other  words  we  have  the  oreat  paradox  that  in 
order  to  think  clear Iv  about  'war  and  the  emnlovment  of 
nilitar”  ^orces  v’e  should  as  far  as  possible  avoid 
usinn  the  word  "war! "5 

The  experience  of  researching  and  prcparina  this  napor  has  pro- 
ven him  richt.  Consoauentlv , the  word  conflict  has  been  used 
whore  ever  possible,  ''’hen  it  was  not  possible  to  avoid  the 
v?ord  "war"  it  was  used  so  as  to  differentiate  between  formal  and 
local  "War"  and  that  use  of  militarv  force  which  is  "war"  by 
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anv  other  nano; 


v’ar  is  that  formal  local  condition;  v;ar  is 


the  use  of  militarv  force  without  loqal  acknowl odconont . 

Friedrich  Nietzsche  wrote  in  The  Wanderer  and  His  Fhadow 


one  of  the  most  hono^ul  nrophecies  of  mankind.  Vihile  we  who 
are  m.ilitarv  men  must  he  orenared  ♦^or  con^'lict,  wo  nav  share 
the  hone  exnrossod  here: 

And  nerhaps  the  groat  day  will  come  w’hen  a nooplo, 
d ist in'^uished  by  wars  and  victories  and  bv  the  hichost 
dovoloemont  o<"  a militarv  order  and  intel  1 iconco , and 
accustomed  to  make  the  heaviest  sacri^^ice  for  those 
things,  ’-/ill  exclaim  of  its  own  free  will,  "wo  break 
the  sword"  and  will  smash  its  militarv  establishment 
dov;n  to  its  lowest  foundations.  Renderinc  onosol^ 
unarmed  when  one  has  been  the  best  armed,  out  of  a 
hoicht  of  f eel ing--that  is  the  moans  to  real  noace, 
which  must  alwavs  rest  on  a neaco  of  mind;  whereas  the 
so-called  armed  neaco  as  it  now  exists  in  all  count- 
ries, is  the  absence  of  neace  of  mind.  One  trusts 
neither  oneself  nor  one's  neichbor  and,  half  from  hat- 
red, half  from  fear,  does  not  lay  down  arms.  Rather 
perish  than  hate  and  fear,  and  twice  rather  nerish 
than  make  oneself  hated  and  foarod--this  must  someday 
become  the  highest  maxim  for  every  sinclo  commonwealth.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  NATURAL  HUMAN  ORIGINS  OF  CONFLICT 


In  anv  serious  study  of  the  orioins  of  conflict  there 
comes  a noint  where  one  is  struck  by  the  realization  that  war, 
the  ultimate  in  conflict,  is  made  possible  only  by  man's 
willinqness  to  fight.  The  implications  of  this  are  so  funda- 
mental and  so  bewildering  that  unless  one  considers  well  the 
nroDOsition,  one  either  dismisses  the  concent  as  meaningless 
or  else  one  is  drawn  down  oathwavs  so  esoteric  as  to  yield 
little  of  oractical  value. 

If  there  is  one  aooroach  which  must  be  brought  to  the 
study  of  conflict  it  is  the  oragmatic  rather  than  the  romantic 
the  realistic  rather  than  the  utonian.  Yet  one  is  drawn  back 
to  the  orofound  realization  that  onlv  man's  willingness  to 
fight  makes  war  nossible. 

Why  then  does  man  fight?  What  forces  drive  men  to  war? 

The  questions  follow  hard  one  on  the  other.  Does  man  have  a 
need  for  war?  Does  man  provoke  war  to  Fulfill  this  need? 

Is  man  comnelled  to  kill  man? 

Recognition  that  conflict  is  rooted  in  the  nature  of  man 
centers  on  the  instinctive  or  biological  aggressive  drives 
which  motivate  man  in  unconcious  wavs.  The  study  of  conflict 
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knov;ledqe  of  their  instinctive  behavior  would  orovide  insight 
into  the  behavior  of  man.  Analytical  psychologist  have  stud- 
ied man  to  see  to  what  degree  rational  behavior  is  influenced 
by  subconscious  motiyations.  Much  light  has  been  shed  but 
the  shadows  still  conceal  more  than  the  light  reveals. 

Biological  Aggression 

Biological  agaression,  the  evolutionarv  interpretation 
of  man's  behavior,  easily  attracks  adherents.  Tt  is  widely 
accepted  that  there  exists  in  the  genes  o^^  all  animals,  in- 
cluding man,  biological  commands--instincts , if  one  nreters-- 
which  must  be  obeyed;  survive  and  procreate  are  two  of  the 
most  elemental  and  most  easilv  accepted.  The  origins  and 
nature  of  these  biological  commands  evade  comprehension. 

The  studv  of  animal  behavior  does  provide  insight. 

Man  is  a primate  and  has  much  in  common  with  other  pri- 
mates. Studies  of  apes  and  monkeys,  also  primates,  has  shown 
instinctive  behavior  patterns  which  can  also  be  seen  in  man. 
These  primates  establish,  maintain,  and  defend  territory;  so 
does  man.  They  exhibit  hostility  towards  territorial  neigh- 
bors; so  does  man.  They  form  social  groups  to  increase  the 
chance  of  survival;  so  does  man.  They  establish  systems  of 
dominance;  so  does  man. 

Tn  eyaluating  the  results  of  animal  studies  one  must 
avoid  the  anthropomorphic  trap.  C.  R.  Carpenter's  study  of 
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the  rhesus  monkey  is  a case  in  point. ^ This  study  established 
a significant  relation  between  dominance  and  group  aggression. 

Carpenter  tells  of  the  appearance  of  a super-dominant 
rhesus;  this  giant  of  dominance  scored  ten  times  that  of  any 
other  rhesus  on  a dominance  grading  scale  used  by  the  scien- 
tist. Under  the  leadership  of  this  super-dominant  monkey, 
the  troop  violated  all  known  rules  of  rhesus  behavior.  Tt  be- 
gan systematicallv  to  attack  the  territorial  feeding  grounds 
of  neighboring  troops.  In  further  violation  of  the  normal 
rules  of  animal  behavior,  the  territorial  invaders  alwavs 
won.  Intrigued,  Carpenter  removed  the  leader  from  the  aggres- 
sive troop.  They  resumed  their  normal  peaceful  ways.  The 
leader  was  reintroduced  and  the  aggressive  behavior  resumed. 
One  is  hard  pressed  to  avoid  ascribing  human  values  and  attri- 
butes to  animal  behavior  in  this  case  for  history  abounds  with 
analogous  situations. 

To  some  extent  there  is  something  to  be  learned  about 
the  behavior  of  «an  from  the  study  of  animals.  This  sort  of 
study  must  be  approached  with  caution.  The  differences  in  the 
behavior  of  man  from  that  of  animals  is  at  least  as  great  as 
are  the  similarities.  Man's  intelligence  sets  him  apart.  He 
has  developed  a complex  languaae  with  which  he  can  express 
abstract  ideas.  His  societv  is,  to  a large  extent,  of  his 
own  design.  Animals  alter  their  society  only  to  the  extent 
environment  demands.  Man  alters  his  society  continuously. 


Unconscious  Aggression 


The  Dsvchoanalvst  sees  the  roots  of  conflict  in  man's 
unconscious.  Since  World  War  IT  analytical  nsvchologist  have 
increasinqly  exolored  the  origins  of  aggression  in  man  and 
have  attempted  to  determine  the  relevance  of  man's  aggressive 
drives  to  the  origins  of  war. 

Though  nothing  like  unanimity  has  been  reached  it  is 
widely  accented  that  man  oossesses  basic  aggressive  drives 
which  motivate  him  in  unconscious  wavs.  Tt  is  also  widely 
accepted  that  there  is  a direct  relationshin  between  frustra- 
tion and  hostilitv.  What  is  not  clear  is  whether  these  aggres- 
sions and  hostilities  of  individual  man  are  converted  into 
group  aggression  in  the  form  of  war. 

One  of  the  most  influential  theories  which  directlv  re- 
lates individual  man's  aggressive  drives  to  war  is  that  of 
E.  F.  M.  Durbin  and  John  Bowbly,  British  nsychologists.  Their 
position  is  that  the  aggression  and  frustration  of  the  masses 
of  individuals  are  the  catalvsis  which  send  nations  to  war. 

They  see  within  man  "...a  powerful  and  natural  tendency  to 
resort  to  force  in  order  to  secure  the  possession  of  desired 
objects  or  to  overcome  a sense  of  frustration  or  to  resist 
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the  encroachment  of  strangers  or  to  attack  a scanegoat . . . " 

Further,  that  while  the  organization  of  man  into  political 
units  inhibits  private  individual  aggressive  behavior,  it 
made  war  respectable; 
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It  is  bv  an  identification  of  the  self  with 
the  state  and  by  the  exoression  through  it 
that  the  individual  has  in  recent  times 
chiefly  exhibited  his  aggressive  behavior. 

What  then  causes  the  state  to  embark  on 
war?  In  the  first  place... the  expression 
of  aggression  on  a grouo  scale  apoears  to 
restore  to  it  simplicity  and  directness. 

In  the  civilized  adult  the  original  and 
simole  cause  for  fiohting  are  forgotten 
and  overlaid  with  every  kind  of  excuse  and 
transformation.  But  when  aaaression  is 
made  respectable  by  manifestation  through 
the  corporate  will  of  the  oroup,  it  resumes 
much  of  its  amoral  simplicitv  of  purpose. 

In  the  second  place,  states  may  fight... 
because  of  the  pressures  of  transformed  aggres- 
sion within  their  members.  The  members  of 
the  state  may  be  so  educated,  so  frustrated, 
and  so  unhappy  that  the  burden  of  internal 
aggression  may  become  intolerable.  They,  have 
reached  a point  at  which  war  has  become  a 
psychological  necessity. 3 

The  Paradox 

Is  man  still  guided  by  the  antique  biological  commands  of 
territoriality,  hostility,  and  dominance?  Does  man  reason  and 
then  act  or  is  reason  blurred  and  rationality  distorted  by 
hostilities  and  aggressions  which  lie  beneath  the  superficies 
of  civilization's  oatina?  The  evidence  indicates  that  man  is 
still  bound  to  nature's  wav  and  that  the  origins  of  war  are  to 
be  found  in  "...dark,  unconscious  sources  in  the  human  osvche."^ 
What  then  is  to  be  done?  Earlier  it  was  stated  that  one 
must  consider  well  to  avoid  dismissing  the  concent  out  of  hand 
or  being  drawn  down  mvstical  oaths  which  bypass  the  real  world. 
In  short,  one  must  view  the  concept  realistically. 
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Of  course  man  oossesses  hasic  arjaressive  drives.  The 
world's  militarv  establishments  have  lonq  made  use  of  these 
drives  in  training  and  in  combat.  So  have  the  world's  great 
oroselytisinq  reliqions,  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism. 

Of  course  man  acts  irrational Iv ; the  institutionalized 
charnel  houses  at  Auschwitz  and  the  individualized  slaughter 
at  Mylai  attest  to  this.*  Eguallv  irrational,  however,  was 
Joan's  refusal  to  deny  her  voices  and  the  Spartan's  determin- 
ation to  stand  at  Thermopylae. 

No  one  doubts  that  unrelieved  frustration  gives  rise  to 
hostilitv,  Tt  was  seen  in  the  streets  o^  Budapest  in  1956 
and  Watts  in  1965. 

Of  course  war  is  made  possible  onlv  bv  man's  willingness 
to  ♦'ight.  Tt  was  such  a willinaness  which  led  Attila  to  rav- 
aoe  half  a continent.  Tt  also  lead  Charles  Martel  to  Tours. 

The  realist  recoonizes  the  nature  of  man  as  aqoressive, 
hostile,  and  irrational.  In  this  aqqressive,  hostile,  and 
irrational  nature,  the  realist  sees  both  damnation  and  hone. 
Havinq  seen  these  thinos,  the  realist  turns  and  moves  towards 
those  issues  of  more  nractical  value  for  he  recognizes  the 
naradox . 

Tf  one  assumes  an  immutable  nature  of  man,  a nature  aqqres- 
sive and  inatelv  violent,  and  if  all  else  must  be  understood 

*The  behavior  of  man  is  a blendinq  of  the  rational  and  the 
irrational.  Tt  is  not  an  easv  matter  to  define  either  term  or 
to  decide  which  is  dominant  in  a qiven  situation. 
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in  terms  of  this  nature,  then  one  must  turn  to  something 
other  than  the  nature  of  man  for  a solution  to  the  oroblems 


of  man.  Bv  terms  o^  the  assumption,  human  nature  cannot  be 
changed . 

Thus  the  naradox:  the  more  clearly  one  sees  the  origins 

of  conflict  in  the  nature  of  man,  the  more  surely  one's 
attention  is  turned  from  the  natural  human  origins  of  conflict. 

Relevance 

And  what,  one  miaht  ask,  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  a 
military  theory  of  conflict?  Everything,  is  the  answer.  Re- 
cognition that  conflict  is  normal,  that  it  is  a part  of  man's 
nature,  will,  honefully,  bring  the  Iona  view;  it  will  serve 
to  bring  oersoective  to  the  study  of  conflict. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  man's  aspirations  and  Personal 
fulfillment  are  the  roots  of  conflict.  When  one  man's  aspira- 
tions are  at  odds  with  another's,  there  must  be  a change  on 
the  Dart  of  one  or  a reconciliation  of  those  aspirations.  Tf 
not,  competition  beains  ^or  that  which  will  satisfv  those 
aspirations.  Lacking  control,  the  competition  may  broaden 
into  conflict. 

Conflict  is  normal.  Conflict  is  continuous.  The  elimi- 
nation of  conflict  from  the  human  experience  is  impossible. 

The  true  goal  should  be  to  keep  conflict  within  managable 
limits. 
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Man's  uniqueness  lies  in  his  unremitting  strangle  to  free 
himself  from  nature's  bounds  and  to  dominate  his  environment. 
Tt  is  paradoxical  that  man's  struggle  to  free  himself  from  the 
bounds  of  nature  has  bound  him  to  still  another  struggle;  a 
struggle  for  power.  Tt  is  with  power  that  man  survives;  it 
is  with  power  that  man  predominates,  and  it  will  be  with 
power  that  man  ultimatelv  achieves  the  freedom,  the  will,  and 
the  means  to  turn  from  war. 

Till  that  dav  comes,  man  must  continue  his  strugale  for 
power.  Now,  in  the  thermo-nuclear  age,  man  must  join  still 
another  struggle;  the  struggle  to  control  the  power  he  has 
attained.  Tt  is  preciselv  this  element  of  control  with  which 
a theory  of  conflict  must  come  to  grips,  for  control  is,  in 
the  true  sense  of  that  much  abused  word,  vital. 


*RAdm.  H.  E.  Eccles  commented:  "The  disastrous  effects  of 

the  unquestioning  acceptance  of  dominance  being  the  natural 
role  of  man  is  coming  more  and  more  under  critical  review.  Cer- 
tain elements  of  the  environment  are  definitely  not  dominated 
by  man  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  anything  use- 
ful would  be  accomplished  if  they  were.  The  path  of  wisdom 
lies  in  recognizing  the  areas  in  which  man  must  think  of  adap- 
tation rather  than  dominance."  Conversation  with  RAdm.  H.  E. 
Eccles,  Naval  War  College,  1 June  1973. 

Admiral  Eccles  is,  of  course,  correct.  This  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  one  of  man's  distinguishing  characteristics  has 
always  been,  and  probably  will  continue  to  be,  his  attempts  to 
dominate  the  environment  in  which  he  finds  himself. 
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CHAPTER  ITT 


THE  ORIGINS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  CONFLICT 

A military  theory  of  conflict  must  orimarily  concern  it- 
self with  international  conflict  for  this  is  the  stage  on 
which  military  nower  and  force  plays  out  its  vital  role. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  is  a continuum  of  interna- 
tional conflict  which  occasionally  intensifies  to  the  noint 
of  war.  Humanity's  problem  is  to  so  control  conflict  that 
this  point  is  not  reached.  Such  control  will  not  be  pained 
by  idealistic  and  utopian  dreams;  it  will  be  aained  only  by 
the  realistic  and  nragmatic  anoroach.  Realism  demands  ^irst 
an  understand incT  of  the  orioins  of  international  con'^lict. 

This  chanter  sets  forth  a theory  that  international  con- 
flict results  from  a struggle  for  power  which  is  sought  for 

three  fundamental  purposes;  to  i n s^uj*e  na t iona  1 surviva  1 ; 

to  maintain  the  status  quo;  to  expand  existing  power . 

This  theory  must  be  judged  bv  its  nurnose:  to  classify 

I 

into  an  orderly  arranqement  what  otherwise  must  be  a mass  of  j 

hiahlv  individualized  series  of  circumstances.  The  theory  i 

must  meet  the  empirical  test:  do  the  historical  examples 

cited  lend  themselves  to  the  interpretation  the  theory  places  ‘ 

on  them? 

International  conflict  is  then  considered  a struggle  for 
power  in  which  all  nations  compete  to  one  deoree  or  another. 

IR 




Whatever  the  ultimate  goal  of  nations — neace,  freedom,  secu- 
rity— the  immediate  aoal  is  oower . Tt  is  with  power  that 
nations  survive.*  Tt  is  with  power  that  nations  control 
threatening  situations  and  events.  Tt  is  with  power  that 
nations  build  a society  which  frees  man  to  pursue  the  higher 
and  nobler  purposes.  So  while  nations  rarely  if  ever  go  to 
war  for  a sinale  reason,  all  the  complex  oaths  to  war  lead 
in  the  final  analysis  to  the  gate  marked  eowER. 

There  is  a tendencv  to  disparage  power  as  if  power  it- 
self were  evil.  Power  is  neither  good  nor  evil;  it  is  neu- 
tral. The  uses  to  which  a state  applies  its  nower  mav  reflect 


Professor  J.  E.  King  raises  the  ouestion,  "Does  the  state 
reallv  struaole  for  national  survival?  Tt  is  governments  and 
rulers  v;ho  make  war.  They  do  not  always  reflect  the  will  o^ 
the  nation  (oeople)."  Memorandum  <^rom  Professor  J.  E.  Kina, 
Naval  War  College,  21  May  1973. 

When  it  is  said  that  a state  takes  a certain  action,  it 
is  acknowledged  that  this  action  does  not  always  reflect  the 
will  of  the  citizens  of  the  state.  From  a moral  standpoint, 
the  lack  of  citizen  support  for  the  actions  of  the  state  is 
sianificant.  From  a praomatic  standpoint,  such  a lack  of  citi- 
zen support  is  significant  onlv  when  the  people  withdraw  sup- 
port or  actively  oppose  the  actions  of  government,  thereby 
limiting  the  state's  ability  to  act. 

Bertrand  De  Jouvenel  writes: 

Fuch  is  Power's  (the  central  governmental  author- 
ity) dependency  on  the  nation  and  so  oreat  its  need  to 
make  its  activities  conform  with  the  nation's  necessities, 
that  we  are  almost  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  or- 
gans of  command  have  been  built  up  consciously,  or  uncon- 
sciously secreted,  by  society  for  use  in  its  service. 

That  is  why  jurists  identify  the  state  with  the  nation: 
the  state,  they  say,  ^ the  nation  personified,  and 
organized  as  it  needs  to  be  for  the  government  of  itself 
and  for  dealina  with  others.^ 
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the  character  and  values  of  the  neoole;  newer  itself  is  but 
the  means;  the  nations  must  determine  the  ends  for  v;hich 
power  IS  used. 

There  is  a fascination  with  the  acquisition  of  oower 
that  is  not  understood.  The  inadeouacy  of  the  verbal  symbols 
with  which  man  writes,  limits  his  ability  to  describe  this 
fascination  with  power  which  sometimes  seduces  man  into  its 
misuse. 

Power  has  a dual  nature.  One  tyoe  of  nower  must  be  used 
to  attain  additional  nower.  Another  type  of  nower  is  re- 
quired to  control  the  nower  one  is  emnlovina.  Control  of 
nower  is  vital  in  the  international  struaqle  ^or  nower.  ^uch 
control  is  ultimately  arounded  in  the  values  and  disciplines 
of  the  neonle  of  the  state. 

National  Survival 

A nation  may  be  confronted  with  situations  and  events 
which  invoke  the  survival  imperative;  act  or  face  destruction. 
Military  force  is  emnloved  with  little  hesitation  at  such 
times.  Thouqh  variations  occur,  four  situations  have  histori- 
cally moved  nations  to  military  action  to  insure  national 
survival . 

Invasion.  No  event  is  so  direct  and  elemental  as  invasion 
bv  another  state.  The  nation  invaded  either  fiahts  or  sur- 
renders. Nothinq  more  needs  savina. 
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Hostile  Adj^icont  ‘States. 


A nation  faced  with  hostile 


adiacent  states,  unable  to  resolve  the  hostilitv  anri  hellov- 
inn  Itself  endanacred  by  continuation  of  the  existing  con- 
ditions, raav  believe  militarv  action  the  onlv  solution. 

Militarv  action  mav  be  aimed  at  conouost  of  the  hostile 
state,  destruction  of  that  state's  militarv  newer,  or  at 
the  canture  of  vital  aeonraphic  areas.  h’hatover  tho  immediate 
goal,  tho  ultimate  nurnose  is  te  insure  national  survival  and 
nrodominance  over  the  hostile  state  in  future  relations. 

Tt  does  not  seem  unreasonable  that  this  is  the  funda- 
mental reason  for  North  Korea's  invasion  o^  *=^outh  Korea  in 
1950.  Kim  T]  ^uno  could  hardlv  have  felt  secure  in  his  north- 
ern artificial  state.  The  south  was  under  the  leadershin  of 
gvnoman  Phee,  a man  nenuinelv  revered  bv  all  Koreans  for  his 

efforts  to  free  Korea  from  foreign  domination.  i^rofossor  ' 

Tulius  Pratt  notes  that  the  United  States  had  nrovided  Pouth 
Korea  v;ith  limited  arms  "...laraelv  because  of  hvnaman  Shoe's 
unconcealed  ambition  to  conouer  the  north. such  ambition 
wore  k.nown  to  the  United  States,  they  were  surelv  known  to 
Kim  T1  Pung.  This  fact  coueled  with  tho  internal  difficulties 
building  a now  state  mav  very  vrell  have  led  fiung  to  believe 
that  tho  southern  state  threatened  the  existence  of  North  Korea. 

Without  guestion,  Israel's  attacks  against  Kovotian  nosi- 
tions  in  the  daza  ‘^trin  and  tho  hinai  Peninsula  in  1956  was 
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motivated  bv  the  survival  imnerative.  Aaain  in  1967,  Tsrael'i. 
attack  against  the  Arab  states  v;as  to  insure  survival. 

Weak  Adjacent  States.  Dominance  weak  adjacent  states 
may  be  considered  essential  to  national  survival.  The  imme- 
diate aim  may  be  to  denv  a lodqement  to  a hostile  third  nation, 
to  insure  the  retention  in  nower  of  a aovernment  symoathetic 
to  the  affected  state,  or  to  insure  a more  definite  neutrality 
on  the  cart  of  the  weaker  state.  Action  to  effect  these 
coals  may  ranqe  from  invasion  to  economic  aid.  The  risk  of 
war  to  the  affected  state  is  directlv  in  nronortion  to  the 
action  it  takes. 

Jaoan's  actions  in  Manchuria  in  1931  were  based  on  this 
nremise.  Janan  reqarded  Manchuria  as  nart  of  her  economic 
life-line  and  believed  her  vital  interest  threatened  by  the 
Kuomintanq  attemots  to  reassert  Chinese  authoritv  over  Man- 
churia. Janan  through  a series  of  militarv,  subversive,  and 
economic  maneuvers  established  a nunnet  aovernment  in  Manchuria. 
I The  USSR  anparentlv  believed  her  actions  in  Hunaarv,  1965, 

j and  Czechoslovakia  in  1968,  necessary  to  insure  the  continua- 

j tion  in  nower  of  governments  svmnathetic  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

^ The  Chinese  Communist  entrv  into  the  Korean  War  in  1950 

I was  most  certainlv  motivated  bv  fear  of  a United  States  lodoe- 

< m.ent  in  the  adjacent  territorv  of  North  Korea. 

■ . Israel's  militarv  actions  aoainst  Jordan  and  Lebanon  in 

the  vears  following  the  1967  war  were  aimed  at  forcing  those 
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two  nations  into  a strict  neutral  itv  which  v/ould  deny  onera- 
tinq  bases  to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Army. 

Lack  of  Defensible  Boundaries.  A nation  may  consider 

f 

its  lack  of  natural  defensible  boundaries  a vital  defect  and 
consider  exnansion  to  such  boundaries  necessary  to  national 
survival.  It  is  obvious  that  defensible  boundaries  have  dimi- 
nished in  importance  as  technoloqv  has  increased  tactical 
mobility  and  the  destructive  power  of  weapons.  France  would 
not  today  place  the  same  importance  on  the  Rhine  as  a natural 
boundary,  as  she  did  in  the  1870’s  and  the  early  1900's. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  defensible 
boundaries  has  diminished.  Who  that  has  such  boundaries  would 
give  them  up,  and  who  that  is  without  them  would  not  acquire 
them?  The  point  is  that  weaponry  has  acquired  such  a destruc- 
tive capability  that  few  nations  would  now  risk  war  for  a 
terrain  feature.  Yet,  there  are  still  circumstances  where  a 
nation  considers  the  risk  worthwhile. 

During  the  Six  Day  War,  Israel's  principal  objectives  were 
the  destruction  ot  material  stores  and  troop  concentrations. 
Only  slightlv  less  important  was  the  expansion  of  Israel's 
generally  accessable  borders  by  seizure  of  defensible  terrain 
features:  the  Sinai  Peninsular,  the  Gaza  Strip,  and  the  west 

bank  of  the  Jordan.  The  importance  Israel  placed  on  these  ter- 
rain objectives  mav  be  judged  bv  her  actions  on  10  June  1967. 

A hours  after  the  UN  cease-^ire  went  into  effect,  Israel 
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reopened  hostilities  with  a surnrise  attack  on  the  Golan 
Heiqhts;  a small  Syrian  mountain  range,  overlooking  Israeli 
territory  and  of Merino  military  advantaae  to  the  nation 
occupying  it. 

Nations  believing  their  survival  threatened  will  take 
almost  unlimited  risks  to  insure  their  continued  existence. 
The  risks  of  war  is  a price  most  nations  are  willing  to  pay 
to  insure  continued  survival. 

The  Status  ouo 


Maintenance  of  the  status  quo  is  subsidiary  only  to  sur- 
vival as  a central  purpose  of  state  policy.  Simply  put,  a 
policy  o^  maintaining  the  status  quo  means  that  a state  will 
conduct  its  affairs  so  that  sovereignty  is  assured  and  as 
much  inedpendence  and  constituent  power  is  retained  as  possible. 

Few  states  adopt  status  guo  as  a comprehensive  and  deliber- 
ate national  policy  to  be  maintained  over  time.  Status  quo, 
instead,  is  usually  accented  as  a temporary  condition  when  a 
State  is  confronted  with  circumstances  which  deny  the  opportunity 


^Professor  J.  F.  King  raises  the  extremely  important  ques- 
tion, "Will  states  take  unlimited  risk  to  survive  if  convinced 
that  unlimited  action  would  be  suicidal?"  Memorandum  from  Prof. 
Kino,  Naval  War  College,  21  Mav  1973. 

Few  states  have  faced  this  situation.  Reason  says  that  a 
state  would  avoid  unlimited  action  if  bv  so  doing  its  destruc- 
tion seemed  assured.  Reason,  however,  does  not  always  pre- 
dominate. The  Melians  chose  unlimited  action  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  odds.  They  lost  and  were  destroyed  as  a state. 
Admittedly  an  Athenian  siege  does  not  offer  the  same  expectation 
of  destruction  as  does  a nuclear  attack.  The  question  remains 
unanswered . 
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or  involve  a hioh  risk  in  exnandina  existinn  newer  or  in  con- 
trolling situations  and  events.  states  mav  also  adont  a status 
auo  policy  wxth  regard  to  a given  state  of  affairs  or  locality 
while  purauim  other  policies  elsewhere. 

To  say  that  few  states  deliberately  adont  a status  quo 
noliev  is  not  the  same  as  saying  that  all  states  wish  to  ex- 
pand their  power  or  control  at  the  expense  of  other  states. 

Some  states,  throunh  circumstances  of  aeonraohv,  population 
size,  or  social  outlook  have  aoparentlv  out  aside  thoughts 
of  expanding  power  or  of  controllina  situations  and  events: 
Luxembourg,  Sv;eden,  and  Switzerland  are  such  states, 
j Maintenance  of  the  status  quo  does  not  mean  that  a state 

is  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  power  distribution.  Minor 
adjustments  in  the  distribution  of  power  which  leaves  intact 
the  relative  power  positions  is  compatible  with  a policy  of 
status  quo. 

Circumstances  mav  even  renuire  a state  to  voluntarilv 

I divest  itself  of  power.  Such  action  is  not  a departure  from 

a status  quo  poliev  if  bv  so  doina  the  state  thereby  insures 

I 

*)  sovereignty,  independence  of  action,  and  retention  of  funda- 

I 

I mental  power.  As  a Commander  may  withdraw  troops  from  an 

I exposed  salient  to  concentrate  power,  so  a state  may  retreat 

i from  a position  it  can  not  long  hold.  Great  Britain's  re- 

1 

treat  from  empire  in  India,  Palestine,  and  central  Africa  fol- 
lowing World  War  IT  offers  an  example  of  prudent  divestiture 
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of  power  to  conserve  fundamental  oov/er.  On  the  other  hand, 
her  retention  of  Gibraltar  show  that  this  retreat  from  power 
was  not  a head  lonp  fliqht. 


Thus  in  the  strupale  for  pov/er  amono  nations,  the  tra- 
ditional meaninp  of  status  ouo , the  existino  condition,  is 
expanded  to  provide  for  adjustments  o^  power  within  the  over- 
all distribution  of  nower  in  order  to  achieve  a maximum  of 
pain  with  a minimum  of  loss.  Further,  at  times  the  maximum 
advantaae  mav  be  pained  onlv  bv  incurring  the  loss  of  peri- 
pheral power. 

How  then,  one  might  ask,  does  a state  whose  policy  is 
one  of  maintaininn  the  status  quo  become  involved  in  conflict 
short  of  invasion  by  another  state?  Conflict  may  occur  as  a 
result  of  a chanae  in  national  oolicv  or  ^rom  a misreadinp  of 
national  intentions.  A brief  look  at  these  situations  will 
provide  insiaht  into  the  oripins  of  conflict  . 

Within  the  framev;ork  of  the  status  nuo  a state  mav  seek 

f 

j minor  adjustments  of  the  existing  power  distribution.  If  the 

I adjustment  sought  is  obtained  with  ease,  the  adjusting  state 

I 

I may  conclude  that  it  is  dealina  with  weak  or  irresolute  nations 

I and  thus  be  convinced  that  a fundamental  change  in  the  power 

I distribution  may  be  had  without  great  risk.  Conversely,  a 

t 

< state  frustrated  bv  failure  to  achieve  limited  adjustments 

1 

j within  the  framework  of  the  status  nuo  mav  conclude  that  to  get 

what  it  wants  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  basic  power  relation- 
ship. 2*7 
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Germanv's  remilitarization  of  the  Rhineland  in  1936  can 
be  reconciled  vrith  the  concept  o^  adjustment  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  status  quo.  None  will  now  denv  the  failure  of  the 
Leaaue  of  Nations,  and  France  in  narticular,  to  enforce  the 
Versailles  and  Locarno  Treaties  convinced  Hitler  that  he  was 
dealina  with  impotent  and  irresolute  states,  thereby  encou- 
ragina  further  aagression.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Netherlands 
repeated  failure  to  secure  adjustments  economic  and  religi- 
ous grivances  resulted  in  revolution  against  Philip  II. 

A fundamental  cause  of  conflict  is  the  misreading  of 
national  intentions.  Thus  a nation  seekina  minor  adjustments 
may  be  viewed  bv  others  as  threatening  the  entire  existina 
distribution  of  nower.  It  is  now  clear  that  just  such  a sit- 
uation lead  directlv  to  World  War  I.  Oermanv,  fearful  of  a 
two  front  war  against  France  and  Russia,  concluded  defensive 
alliances  with  Austria  and  Italv.  The  Russo-German  estrange- 
ment brought  about  by  the  lapse  of  the  Reinsurance  Treaty  in 
1891,  prompted  a Franko-Russian  defensive  alliance.  Both  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  and  Franco  as  well,  had  made  moves  oor^ectlv 
comnatiblo  with  maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  Yet  the  mutual 
fear  and  distrust  of  the  primary  nartnors  in  those  defensive 
alliances  gave  rise  to  a series  of  diplomatic  and  military  ad- 
ventures which  in  retrospect  lead  inevitability  to  the  battle- 
fields of  World  War  I. 
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Expansion  of  Power 


Thucydides  said  it  best, 


men  we  believe,  it  is  in  their 

« " -1 
can . 


"Of  the  Gods  we 
nature  to  rule 


know  and  of 
where  are  they 


Nations  which  attempt  to  exnand  existing  oower  are  fre- 
quently said  to  be  imoer ial istic . The  term  imoerialism  is, 
however,  without  real  meanina  todav.  It  is  nejorative  and 
used  mainly  for  oolemical  nurnoses.  Its  value  as  a term  to 
describe  a particular  tyne  o^  foreign  policy,  has  been  de- 
based. A brief  examination  of  the  views  of  Professor  Hans 
Morgenthau  will  be  of  benefit;  he  still  seeks  to  legitimate 
the  term  imperialism. 

Professor  Mogenthau  defines  imoerialism  as  "...a  nolicy 
that  aims  at  the  overthrow  of  the  status  quo,  at  a reversal 
of  the  power  relation  between  two  or  more  nations."^  He  then 
nroceods  to  place  in  perspective  the  current  useape  of  the 
term : 


The  view  that  imperialism  and  anv  purposeful 
increase  in  power  are  identical  is  held  mainly  by 
two  groups.  Those  who  are  opposed  on  principal  to 
a particular  nation  and  its  policies,  such  as 
Anglophobos,  Russophobes,  and  anti-Americans,  re- 
oard  the  very  existence  of  the  obiects  of  their 
phobia  as  a threat  to  the  world.  Whenever  a 
countrv  thus  feared  sets  out  to  increase  its 
power,  those  who  fear  it  must  view  the  increase 
in  power  as  a stepping  stone  to  world  conquest; 
that  is  as  a manifestation  of  an  imperialistic 
poliev.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who,  as  heirs 
of  the  political  ohilosoohv  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
turv,  consider  any  active  foreign  policy  an  evil 
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bound  to  disapnear  in  tho  forcsooable  future, 
will  condemn  a foreion  noliev  that  seeks  an 
increase  in  mower.  They  will  identifv  that 
foreign  nolicy  with  what  is  for  them  the  nara- 
diam  of  evil  — imnerialism . 5 

Thus  the  term  imnerialism  has  acouired  a moralistic  and  idea- 
listic i 1 looical itv . Tts  use  is  now  avoided  bv  fair-minded 

men.  Here  the  phrase,  exoansion  of  oower , is  used  without 
connotation  of  riqht  or  wrong;  it  merely  describes  the  act. 

Nations  attemot  to  expand  power  for  a variety  of  reasons, 
most  of  which  are  cloaked  with  ideological  justification.  If 
the  origins  of  international  conflict  are  to  be  understood,  one 
must  not  concern  oneself  with  justifications  but  with  careful 
analvsis . 

The  reality  is  that  situations  and  events  confront  nations 
which,  in  the  ooinion  of  those  who  set  poliev,  makes  the  ex- 
oansion  of  oower  a necessary  act.  This  expansion  of  power  may 
be  as  dramatic  and  forceful  as  militarv  force  or  as  subtle  as 
influence  by  cultural  means,  whatever  the  means,  if  the  in- 
tent of  the  state  is  to  predominate  in  its  relations  with 
other  states,  that  is  an  attempt  to  expand  power. 

Analysis  of  the  situations  and  events  which  prompt  nations 
to  expand  existing  power  will  aid  in  understanding  the  origins 
of  international  conflict. 

states  are  forced  bv  internal  pressures  to  expand  exist- 
ing power.  There  are  at  all  times  operating  within  the  state 
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nrcssures  rosultinn  from  oonulatinn  arowth,  economic  need, 
and  ideoloqies.  These  nressuros  mav  he  as  obvious  as  violent 
revolution  or  as  subtle  as  a nercentaae  ooint  chanqe  in  an 
orinion  noil.  These  nressures  are  at  once  real  and  definite 
vet  vaouo  and  elusive.  They  are  easily  recognized  in  a 
theoretical  context  yet  defv  detection  in  the  real  world: 
historians  can,  in  their  exnlanation  of  things  oast,  ooint 
clearly  to  the  effects  of  these  nressures  on  the  course  of 
events;  oolitical  leaders  operating  in  the  midst  of  events 
Donder  the  direction  or  even  existence  of  such  nressures. 

Population  and  economic  nressures  onerate  as  a function 
of  each  other.  ^onulation  growth  creates  the  need  for  econo- 
mic exoansion.  Tf  this  economic  need  is  mot,  economic  ex- 
oansion  creates  an  onportunitv  for  individual  action,  social 
mobilitv,  and  nonulation  movement.  Radical  social  change 
results.  Tf  this  economic  need  is  not  met,  the  end  result 
is  the  same.  A oeonle  beset  by  novertv  and  filled  with  aspir- 
ations when  denied  the  onportunitv  to  achieve  economic  suff i- 
cienev  will  in  their  frustration  and  anoer  rise  un  and  demand 
action.  Radical  social  change  results. 

Chance  onorates  inexorably  as  both  cause  and  effect.  Radi- 
cal chanae  or  numerous  changes  in  a sociotv  over  a short  period 
o^"  time  creates  annrehension ; anprehonsion  gives  way  to  fear; 
fear  gives  way  to  anger  and  action  is  demanded.  Action  nro- 
duces  change  and  the  cvcle  begins  anew. 
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These  aoprohensions , ♦'ears,  and  demands  for  action  devcloo 
into  ideolonios  which  serve  to  attract  more  adherents  and 
suoporters  and  institutionalizes  the  dissatisfaction.  The  re- 
sulting pressures  can  force  states  into  attemnts  to  expand 
existing  power  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  these  pressures. 

Such  a situation  existed  in  the  United  States  after  the 
Civil  War.  Social  and  economic  dislocation  was  widespread. 

The  dispossed  of  war  were  joined  by  thousands  of  immigrants. 

The  energy  potential  aeneratod  by  the  chanae  of  war  and  migra- 
tion was  enormous.  But  hal^^  a continent,  largelv  unsettled, 
provided  the  opportunity  for  individual  action  v;ith  hiah  ex- 
pectations ot  success.  So  the  dispossed,  the  discontent,  and 
the  immigrants  moved  west  by  the  tens  of  thousands  and  expended 
their  energies  in  building  a nation. 

A uniaue  situation  in  the  Middle  Fast  brought  these  same 
factors  into  nlav:  population  growth,  economic  need  and 

ideological  pressures.  The  results  were  dramatically  different. 
With  the  creation  the  state  o*"  Israel  in  1948,  some  900,000 
Arabs  fled  Palestine  and  settled  in  refuaoe  camps  in  Eoynt, 

Svria,  and  .Iordan,  when  it  became  evident  that  return  to 
Palestine  was  unlikely,  many  Palestinian  Arabs  were  assimilated 
into  the  local  population;  this  was  particularly  true  in  Jordan. 

A lame  number,  approximate! v one  out  of  four,  remained  anart, 
refugees  from  Palestine;  some  stayed  in  the  refugee  camns,  others 
in  Palestinian  enclaves  v'ithin  the  local  nopulace.  Those  remain 
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for  the  most  nart  novcrtv-r iddon  and  an  economic  liabilitv 


on  the  host  countrv.  Their  fears  and  ^frustrations  and  hat- 
reds have  nroduced  a bitter  ideolooy  whoso  qoal  is  destruc- 
tion of  the  state  of  Israel.  There  have  arisen  military, 
para-mi 1 itarv , and  terrorist  arouns  known  colloctivelv  as  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Armv  (PLA) . Though  onlv  a small  number 
of  Palestinians  are  involved  in  the  PLA,  it  commands  the  sup- 
port of  most  Palestinians  and  is  supported  bv  most  of  the  Arab 
world.  Most  Arab  leaders  are  conseouentlv  in  a position  where 
thev  must  support  or  at  least  not  publiclv  oppose  the  activi- 
ties of  the  PLA,  regardless  of  their  excesses. 

The  activities  of  the  PLA  and  the  existence  of  the  Pales- 
tinian refugees  have  been  the  catalyst  that  has  kept  the 
Middle  East  ablaze  for  twenty-five  years.  Though  the  situa- 
tion is  not  typical,  it  does  illustrate  the  results  of  the  in- 
ternal pressures  of  population  grov/th,  economic  need,  and 
ideology . 

Ptates  attempt  to  expand  r^wer  to  exploit  a lack  of  power, 
wherever  there  is  a lack  of  power,  some  state  will  attempt  to 
expand  its  power  to  fill  the  void.  Power  expansion  in  such 
cases  is  usually  economic  and  cultural  in  nature,  thouah  mili- 
tary power  usuallv  follows.  The  historv  of  such  power  expan- 
sions into  Africa,  .'?outh  and  Central  America,  the  Middle  and 
Far  East,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  is  so  well  known  as 
to  make  unnecessary  either  a summarv  of  the  conditions  which 
invite  I'ower  or  the  methods  used  to  expand  power. 


Tt  should  bo  noted  that  durinn  the  16th,  17th,  and 
18th  century,  such  newer  expansions  were  f^reauently  challenaed 
bv  a third  state.  Military  actions  in  sunnort  of  these  nower 
expansions  reached  the  noint  on  occasion  where  the  survival 
imnerative  was  invoked  and  international  conflict  resulted. 
Portugal,  Snain,  Holland,  England,  and  France  were  at  vary- 
ing times  and  in  varying  combinations  involved  in  such  power 
expansion  attempts. 

A new  variation  on  this  theme  has  developed  in  this  cen- 
tury. Colonial  states  for  the  most  part  failed  to  develop 
broad-based  power  structures  in  their  colonies.  This  lack 
of  a viable  broad-based  government  provided  a roadv  target 
for  nationalistic  aroups  seekina  to  oust  the  colonial  nations. 
World  War  TT  left  these  nations  weakened  or  defeated,  provid- 
ing a unioue  opportunitv  for  the  nationalistic  elements.  Mili- 
tary force,  guerrilla  warfare,  and  terrorism--sometimes  with 
outside  assistance--were  employed  to  exploit  this  lack  of  power. 

Some  colonial  nations  seeing  the  inevitable  prospect  of 
protracted  conflict  and  unwilling  to  risk  the  loss  of  more 
fundamental  ^ower , retreated  from  empire.  Others  struggled 
for  a time;  some  still  continue  to  struggle.  All  recoanize, 
however,  that  colonialism's  time  has  passed. 

The  variations  on  this  theme  continue.  Manv  of  the  new 
states,  like  their  colonial  masters,  failed  to  establish  viable 
broad-based  power  structures.  Tn  manv  of  these  states  the  focus 


of  loadershin  was  on  the  rovolutionarv  nrocess  of  its  "libera- 
tion." Little  thouoht  or  nreoaration  was  oivon  to  the  nroblems 
of  how  to  aovern  after  liberation.  Those  new  governments  wore 
reduced  to  desnerate  imnrovisations  which  thinas  started  aoing 
wronq . In  many  cases  those  governments  seized  on  scanegoats, 
either  tribal  minorities  or  external  ornressor s , on  whom  to 
olace  the  blame. 

Since  most  Third  World  countries  were  artificial  creations 
of  their  colonial  masters,  there  exists  various  ethnic  croups 
within  these  countries.  Some  of  these  orouns  arc  now  movinc  to 
exploit  this  lack  of  power  and  domestic  unrest  bv  soizinc  con- 
trol of  existina  aovernments  or  attemptina  to  break  away  and 
form  nations  of  their  own.  Since  aovernments  are  rarely  nre- 
» ared  to  relinquish  control  of  territorv  over  which  they  have 
even  nominal  control,  conflict  almost  alwavs  results. 

These  ethnic  oriented  aroups  in  the  Third  World  will  con- 
tinue to  attempt  to  seize  control  wherever  their  numbers  are 
large,  their  aspirations  frustrateu,  and  the  novernment  lacks 
broad-based  power.  These  conditions  threaten  international 
stabilitv.  Other  nations  seekim  to  influence  situations  and 
events  tend  to  be  drawn  into  support  of  the  incumbents  or  the 
insurgents.  The  result  almost  inevitably  is  to  intensifv  the 
conflict,  prolong  the  conflict,  and  chance  a wideninq  of  the 
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States  attempt  to  expand  rower  so  as  to  control  situations 
and  events.  This  concent  is  not  fully  annreciated  as  one  of 
the  basic  causes  of  international  con^^lict.  No  one  doubts  but 
that  one  o^  the  central  qoals  of  any  state  is  to  control  rather 
than  be  controlled  by  situations  and  events.  The  process  of 
controllina  situations  and  events  has,  however,  been  viewed 
in  too  limited  a context. 

Tt  is  thouqht  to  be  neaative:  avoiding  the  expenditure 

o^  time,  enerqv,  and  resources  sotting  things  right  which  shouldn't 
have  been  allowed  to  go  wrona  in  the  ^irst  nlace. 

Tt  is  thought  to  be  a reductive  aenera 1 ization  of  all  the 
aims  of  state  <"oreign  noliev:  siirvival,  maintenance  of  exist- 

ina  raower , expansion  of  power,  etc. 

Tt  is  thought  to  bo  an  intermediate  process:  havina  kept 

control  of  thinas,  the  state  can  then  proceed  when  the  time  is 
right  to  achieve  the  aims  of  noliev  throuah  political,  economic, 
and  military  means. 

Tt  is  also  thouqht  to  be  but  a manifestation  of'  the  expan- 
sion of  power. 

The  attempt  to  control  situations  and  events  is,  however, 
more  comprehensive  than  the  usual  concepts  of  such  action.  Tt 
is  both  a means  and  an  end  of  state  poliev.  Further,  when  viewed 
in  the  context  o^  national  interest,  a purposeful  expansion  of 
power  IS  a legitimate  aim  of  state  policv. 
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The  control  of  situation?;  and  events  is  sometimes  attemoted 
ly  active  modern  states  through  surroaates.  An  active  nation 
seeks  surrooates  in  strategic  locations.  The  sponsor  nation 
invests  the  surrogate  v'ith  newer;  military  and  economic  aid  is 
nrovided  as  a matter  of  course.  Prestige,  a definite  form  of 
power,  is  sometimes  confered  through  formal  alliances.  Control 
over  the  surrogate’s  nower  is  maintained  through  close  connec- 
tions with  the  nolitical  and  military  establishments  and  bv 
binding  the  surroaate  to  the  soonsor  cconom.ica  1 ly  and  idoologi- 
callv.  The  surrogate  is  then  enioined  to  supnort  within  its 
area  of  intluencc  those  eoals  and  causes  the  soonsor  state  deems 
iust  and  in  accord  vn  th  its  national  interest.  The  surrogate 
mav  be  a sovereinn  state  or  a dissident  groun  within  a state. 

The  control  of  situations  and  events  is  an  end  to  which 
all  active  states  asnire.  The  newer  thus  gained  bv  the  surro- 
aate, is  to  some  extent  an  exnansion  of  the  snonsor ' s oower. 
Further,  this  exnansion  ot  nower  is  obtained  at  a limited  risk 
of  war  involvina  the  snonsor. 

Thus  the  active  state  is  in  a nosition  to  control  situa- 
tions and  events  within  the  surrogate's  area  of  influence  at 
a cost  of  onlv  peripheral  notcer.  There  are,  however,  risks  in- 
volved in  such  undertakings. 

The  most  obvious  risk  has  already  been  mentioned.  Tf  two 
active  nations  with  differing  nolitical  outlooks  select  surro- 
gates which  arc  adiacent  states,  or  two  comneting  arouns  within 
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the  <^aF>o  5?tito,  bo's t i 1 i t ios  br>twr>on  tho  surroaato;?  can  hrinn 
the  fwo  sponsor  states  into  rliroct  controntatinn . This  has 
not  yot  haoponod;  it  remains  a notcntial  throat. 

Another  risk  is  that  tho  snonsor  state  may  become  so 
closely  identified  with  its  surroqate  that  it  may  find  its  own 
prostiqe  on  tho  lino.  Tf  this  occurs,  the  snonsor  state  may 
be  temnted  to  become  diroctlv  involved  with  the  problem  fac- 
ing the  surrogate.  Tt  should  be  nlain  that  a direct  involve- 
ment bv  the  sponsor  state  indicates  that  control  of  situations 
and  events  has  already  been  lost.  If  control  is  regained  by 
direct  involvement  of  tho  sponsor,  it  is  done  onlv  at  the  cost 
of  real  power.  If  control  is  not  regained  over  situations  and 
events  after  direct  involvement  bv  the  sponsor  state,  then  not 
onlv  real  power  is  lost  but  prestige  also  suffers.  Pcriperal 
power  of  other  surroaates  disillusioned  bv  the  turn  of  events 
may  also  fade. 

The  United  States  in  1965  was  a sponsor  state  whose  pres- 
tige had  become  closely  identified  v/ith  its  surrogate.  South 
Vietnam.  United  States  aspirations  to  contain  communism, 
frustrated  elsewhere,  now  seem  to  center  on  the  attempts  by 
South  Vietnam  to  defeat  tho  communist  supported  Viet  Cong,  and 
South  Vietnam  v/as  losing.  The  U.S.  chose  to  become  directly 
inv'olved  in  its  surrogate's  war.  Control  of  situation  and 
events  was  never  regained  and  tho  United  States  suffered  the 
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loss  of  considerable  real  power  and  nresticie;  it  also  appears 
to  have  suffered  the  loss  of  peripheral  power  as  well. 

The  fioviet  Union  in  1967  was  a sponsor  state  whose  pres- 
tige had  become  closely  identified  with  its  surrogate,  The 
United  Arab  Republic  (Eqvpt) . The  USSR's  support  of  the  UAR 
was  tied  to  a far-reachinn  expansionist  strategy  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  continent  Africa.  Israel's  invasion  of 
the  UAR  and  other  Arab  countries  in  the  Six  Dav  War  placed 
the  Soviets  squarelv  on  the  spot.  The  USSR  chose  not  be  be- 
come directlv  involved.  Some  loss  of  real  power  and  orestiae 
resulted.  Subseauentlv , the  UAR  had  the  Soviet  military  ad- 
visors withdraw.  This  resulted  in  the  loss  of  some  peripheral 
power  and  prestige  bv  the  USSR.  The  USSR  still  retained  con- 
siderable control  over  situations  and  events  in  the  Middle 
East  by  continuing  to  support  the  Arab  countries  with  military 
equipment  or  by  withholding  that  support  from  one  or  more  Arab 
countries . 

There  is  an  ongoing  struggle  for  power  and  control  of  the 
sponsor-surrogate  relationship;  a wheels-within-wheels  sort  of 
thing.  It  has  an  effect  on  the  situations  and  events  each  is 
trving  to  control. 

The  sponsor  seeks  advantage  through  his  surrogate's  in- 
volvement in  situations  and  events.  The  more  complete  the 
sponsor's  control  over  his  surrogate,  the  more  direct  his  in- 
fluence on  the  situations  and  events  in  which  he  is  interested. 
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and  nresumedly  the  qreatcr  the  advantage  obtained.  The  soon- 
sor,  therefore,  sseeks  the  maximum  control  of  the  surrogate 
consistent  with  the  reality  of  the  situation.  The  sponsor 
recognizes  that  the  surroqate  must  maintain  an  appearance  of 
independence  lest  its  ability  to  maneuver  within  the  situa- 
tions and  events  be  diminished.  The  sponsor  also  recognizes, 
or  at  least  it  should  recognize,  that  the  surrogate  will  re- 
sist to  direct  and  overt  a control,  and  that  i^  pushed  too 
far,  the  surroqate  will  resist  to  the  point  where  the  relation- 
ship becomes  a liability. 

The  surrogate,  who  entered  into  the  relationship  knowing 
that  it  involved  the  loss  of  some  autonomy,  seeks  to  minimize 
that  loss  while  maximizing  the  advantages  to  bo  gained  from 
the  relationship.  Thus  the  surrogate  promotes  its  own  inter- 
est, and  attempts  to  maneuver  the  sponsor  into  the  position 
of  supporting  the  surroqate  in  those  situations  and  events  in 
which  the  surrogate  is  interested  in  controlling. 

This  conflict  between  the  sponsor  and  the  surrogate  can- 
not be  reconciled  overtime.  It  too  is  a part  of  the  continuum 
of  international  conflict. 

The  expansion  of  power  through  the  use  o^  surrogates  so 
as  to  control  situations  and  events  will  continue.  It  is  a 
product  of  technology  and  ideology.  Technology  has  increased 
the  destructive  power  of  weapons  to  the  point  that  the  super- 
powers must  avoid  direct  confrontation.  The  twin  ideologies 
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of  cominunism  and  anti -communism  have  thrust  their  adherents 
into  competition  for  control.  The  conflicting  nature  of  these 
demands  increases  the  chance  for  war.  They  will  not  be  easily 
resolved . 

States  attempt  to  expand  power  for  irrational  purposes. 

The  reasons  for  expanding  power  which  have  been  previously 
discussed  were  rational  pursuits  o^  national  interest.  While 
one  mav  not  alxvavs  aqree  with  such  actions,  one  at  least  can 
understand  them.  A rational  expansion  of  power  always  has 
limits.  These  limits  mav  be  imposed  bv  political  realism  or 
by  aeogranhv  or  bv  the  deeree  of  resistance  encountered,  but 
limits  do  exist. 

There  arises  from  time  to  tine,  a state  or  a nan  with 
apparently  unlimited  ambition.  Ho  pursues  the  expansion  of 
power  regardless  of  consoguencos . brawim  power  ^rom  each 
success,  ho  is  driven  on  and  on.  Imperial  Pome,  Alexander, 

Napoleon,  Hitler  all  had  limitless  ambition.  Such  men  and 
states  are  thwarted  onlv  bv  superior  ^orce. 

The  possibility  o^  ir rat lona 1 i tv  in  the  conduct  of  inter- 
national a*^^airs  should  never  bo  discounted. 

Summary 

It  must  be  stated,  lost  its  omission  be  thoucht  the  result 
of  innocence,  that  the  conditions  under  which  conflict  inten- 
sifies to  the  point  of  war  are  never  so  simple,  direct,  and 
clearly  delineated  as  thov  have  been  presented  here. 
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Nations  rarely  qo  to  war  for  a single  reason.  Nor  do 
nations  usually  go  to  war  as  the  result  of  a nragmatic  and 
realistic  evaluation  of  the  situations  and  events  confronting 
them. 

Nations  ao  to  war  primarilv  as  a result  of  miscalculation; 
sometimes  war  occurs  through  stunidity  or  arrogance;  occasion- 
ally nations  go  to  vrar  from  necessity.  There  are  in  operation 
at  all  times  ♦^orces,  pressures,  good  intentions,  lack  of  fore- 
sight, inept  implementation  of  sound  policy,  and  a thousand 
and  one  thinns  which  lead  a nation  to  war.  For  the  most  part 
these  conditions  are  difficult  to  identify  except  in  retrospect. 

The  complexities  of  human  conflict  are  such  that  they  defy 
reason.  Human  conflict,  therefore,  can  never  be  eradicated. 

The  rational  approach  can,  however,  help  to  control  conflict. 

The  pragmatic  and  realistic  evaluation  of  situations  and  events 
can  help  to  limit  the  intensity  of  conflict. 

The  realist  recognizes  that  operating  inexorably  throughout 
the  continuum  of  international  conflict  is  a struggle  for  power. 
Tt  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  this  struogle  for  power  which 
loads  to  war. 


CHAPTER  TV 


THE  CONTINUUM  OF  CONFLICT 


Perspective 

There  is  a corrmonlv  held  view  ot  War  and  ot  ncace.  This 
view  is  that  neaco  is  the  normal  condition  and  War  an  aberrant 
phenomenon  which  occasionally  interrupts  the  normal  process  of 
historv.  Those  who  hold  this  view  see  a distinct  line  between 
War  and  noace;  they  view  War  as  the  result  o^  man's  failure 
and  of  the  failure  of  man's  institutions. 

This  view  of  history  is  hold  not  only  by  those  aood  and 
solid  citizens  who  think  o^  war  only  when  they  and  their  sons 
are  called  unon  to  ficfht,  it  is  also  the  view  of  some  soldiers, 
many  scholars,  and  not  a tew  national  leaders.  The  difficulty 
nosed  by  such  a view  is  that  since  the  problem  is  seen  in  the 
wronq  perspective,  the  wronn  questions  are  asked  and  the  wrong 
solutions  are  sought. 

Consider  the  views  of  ’’ichard  J.  Harnet , tor  thov  are  not 
untypical  ot  those  who  see  war  as  a result  ot  man's  failures. 
Barnet  has  impressive  credentials:  he  is  a tormer  State  Depart- 

ment official;  ho  served  with  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  and  has  been  a consultant  to  the  Department 
ot  Oofonso.  Barnet  writes; 

...war  is  primarily  the  product  of  domestic,  social 
and  economic  institutions.  Ot  course,  wars  are 
triagered  bv  external  events.  Of  course,  there  are 
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such  things  as  real  conflicts  and  real  throats. 

Rut  it  is  the  institutions  in  a sociot”  ’-'ith 
the  rower  tr  decide  which  are  the  most  imnor- 
tant  throats  and  what  should  bo  done  to  meet 
them  that  determines  whether  a nation  ooes  to 
war.  For  more  than  a generation  ^merican 
sociotv  has  boon  oraanized  tor  war  rather  than 
tor  noaco . ^ 

Barnet  seems  to  see  America's  wars  result  inn  tj-om  America's 

failure  to  "oreanizo  tor  ocace."  Rut  what  ot  the  other  nations 

of  the  world:  Barnet  continues: 

We  are  not  sayina  that  if  American  societv  were 
oreanizod  tor  peace,  there  would  bo  no  war.  <^b- 
viously  other  nations  also  have  it  in  their  hands 
to  nlunne  the  world  into  war.  Rut  unless  Ameri- 
can societv  is  omanized  tor  noaco,  the  continu- 
ation ot  our  nonoration  ot  war  is  inevitable. 

The  number  one  nation  is  in  the  stronaest  posi- 
tion of  all  to  set  the  tone  tor  international 
relations  and  to  create  the  climate  under  which 
other  nations  deem  it  practical  or  impractical 
to  ornanize  themselves  tor  peace.  An  America 
oraanizod  tor  peace  would  bo  far  stronner--in 
terms  ot  economic  strennth,  domestic  trannuilitv, 
and  citizen  lova 1 tv-- than  the  American  empire. ^ 

Lca^'ino  aside  the  unwittinn  arronance  o^  such  a position,  and 
the  idea  that  an.''  nation  could  so  see  the  rioht  and  truth  ot 
thinns  as  to  intluence  others  bv  their  moral  superiority  can 
onlv  be  described  as  arrooant.  Barnet's  position  illustrates 
how  a distorted  perspective  sends  one  seekina  the  wrono  solutions. 

The  Barnets  ot  this  nation  see  an  \merica  standing  aside 
trom  the  turmoil  ot  the  world,  concerned  onlv  with  domestic  con- 
ditions, and  exudin'’  a moral  essence  which  will  intoxicate  all 
who  smell  it.  The  beliet  is  that  the  other  nations  o*'  the 
world  will  then,  like  Christian,  tipp  the  Citv  ot  Destruction 
and  •'Oin  us  in  the  trek  towards  the  Celestial  Citv  ot  peace. 
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Such  a romantic  aoDroach  ianoros  tho  reality  of  things. 

The  nations  of  the  world  now  confront  one  another  in  a tightly 
knit  international  system.  The  action  or  lack  of  action  on 
the  oart  ot  a major  oower  is  ^elt  and  reacted  to  throughout 
the  entire  system. 

The  competition  between  the  communist  and  anti-communist 
states  nroyide  but  a oart  of  the  conflict  which  operates  within 
this  closed  international  system.  T ncreas inaiy , tho  smaller 
and  the  "emerging"  nations  contribute  to  that  conflict.  The 
aspirations  o^'  many  of  those  nations  exceed  their  capacity  ^or 
oroductivo  action.  The  mass-e*'^oct  of  their  ooyerty  and  frus- 
trated asoirations  create  additional  conflict;  their  existence 
^uels  tho  communist  and  ant i-communist  comnetition,  for  these 
competing  states  seek  conycrts  and  surrnnates  for  nurnosos  o^ 
ideological  leverage;  ethnic  and  idooloaical  blocs  within  the 
emerging  nations  comoete  ^or  nov/er  and  control;  those  nations 
compote  with  one  another  for  prestige  and  resources  to  satisfy 
their  aspirations. 

There  is  no  longer  a distinct  lino  between  peace  and  war. 
There  is  a continuum  of  conflict.  VTithin  that  continuum,  there 
exists  conflicts  of  varvino  intensity.  That  is  to  sav,  in  the 
real  world  there  is  continual  conflict  raming  from  relative 
peace  to  actual  War.  Absolute  peace  and  unlimited  war  exist 
only  in  theory  so  as  to  frame  tho  outside  limits  of  the  spectrum 
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Roar  Admiral  H.  E.  Eccles,  USN,  Rot.,  considered  by  some 
to  bo  tho  loading  military  theoretician  ot  our  time,  olacos  in 
pronor  oerspectivo  the  conditions  of  oeaco  and  war: 

Modern  war  is  not  merely  tho  formal  clash  of 
overt  armed  forces  with  a beqinninq  and  an  end, 
with  a victor  and  a vanquished.  Instead  it  is  tho 
whole  spectrum  or  continuum  of  human  conflict  and 
has  many  overlapping  and  chanainq  areas  and  aspects... 

There  is  no  lonqer  a real  distinction  between 
peace  and  war.  There  is  a continuinq  interplay  o^ 
threat  and  counterthreat  with  varvinq  applications 
of  all  the  elements  o^  national  power  and  with 
varyinq  uses  of  the  tools  and  weapons  of  conflict 
including  both  overt  and  covert  military  force, 
subversion,  sabotage,  insurgency,  mob  violence, 
and  terrorism.^ 

Conflict  is  a part,  perhaps  a necessary  part,  of  the  human 
condition.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  origins  of  con- 
flict are  to  be  found  in  tho  competitive  nature  of  man  and 
his  institutions.  The  realist  recoanizes  that  this  competi- 
tive nature  cannot  be  chanaed;  ho  also  recognizes  that  the 
same  competitive  nature  which  creates  conflict  has  driven 
man  towards  tho  stars.  The  realist  does  not  seek  to  abolish 
conflict;  he  knows  that  is  impossible.  The  realist  seeks  to 
control  conflict  so  as  to  limit  its  intensity.  One  of  the 
first  steps  in  controlling  conflict  is  to  understand  the 
chanqina  nature  o^  conflict. 


The  Nature  Moder n Conf 1 ict 

Auguste  Comte's  remark  that  "it  is  tho  old  that  prevents 
us  from  recognizina  the  now"  highlights  the  difficulty  one 
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encounters  when  one  attemnts  to  think  on  the  nature  of  tomorrev 


conflict.  Bernard  Brodic  pointed  out  the  difficultv  when  he 
wrote : 

Tt  is  our  major  dilemma  in  thinking  about  war 
and  oeace  todav  that  v;o  do  so  within  an  intellectual 
and  emotional  framework  largely  moulded  in  the  east. 

Our  imaaes,  slogans,  ideas,  and  attitudes  on  the 
subject  of  war,  some  of  which  are  buttressed  bv  the 
most  DOwerful  cultural  sanctions,  are  transmitted 
to  us  from  times  when  war  was  character ist ica 1 1 v , 
with  a tew  historical  exceptions,  a limited  liability 
oneration . ^ 

Modern  conflict  is  not  a I imited-1 iabi 1 itv  oeeration.  Its 
nature  has  been  altered  indelibily  bv  tne  exnodential  increase 
in  the  destructive  capability  os  modern  vreanons.  Tt  is  gener- 
ally recognized  that  anv  increase  in  the  intensity  of  a con- 
flict carries  with  it  the  oossibility  that  mass-destruction 
weaoons  may  be  brought  into  use. 

It  is  informative  to  reflect  on  the  initial  reactions  to 
the  existence  of  nuclear  weapons.  Tn  the  two  decades  follow- 
ing World  War  TT,  there  was  an  unorecedented  outoouring  of 
essays  and  studios  and  books  donictina  the  possibilities  of 
nuclear  war.  Raymond  Aron  summarizes  the  two  predominant 
schools  of  thought: 

The  optimists  saw  in  the  diabolical  weapon  the 
promise  that  this  time  "war  was  aoina  to  end  war"; 
the  nuclear  explosive  would  accomplish  what  had  been 
vainly  expected  gunpowder;  peace  would  reign  at 
last,  thanks  to  the  progress  of  technology... 

The  pessimists  heralded  the  approach  of  the 
apocalvpso.  The  ’^’austian  West,  carried  away  by  a 
Satanic  impulse,  would  be  punished ...  having  divined 
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the  secrets  of  the  atom,  it  nossessed  the  sover- 
eign canacitv  to  destroy  both  itself  and  others...^ 

The  nredominant  effect  of  nuclear  v/eanons  was  to  be  neither 
world  suicide  nor  enduring  neace;  it  was  to  be  restraint. 

This  restraint  did  not  come  about  over  niaht.  Tt  evolved  over- 
time. Tt  had  to  do  with  the  verv  nature  of  mass-destruction 
weaoons  which  by  their  existence  demand  restraint  from  rational 
states  oneratino  within  the  international  conflict  continuum. 
This  restrainina  effect  is  nrounded  in  realism.  One  of  the 
earlier  and  more  effective  calls  for  realistic  restraint  came 
from  Professor  James  E.  Kina,  Jr.,  currentlv  a ^acuity  member 
at  the  Naval  War  College.  Tn  an  article  in  Foreign  Affairs, 
Professor  King  wrote:  , 

The  future  counsels  nrudence  but  not  fainthearted- 
ness. While  using  everv  ooportunitv  to  reduce  in- 
ternational tensions  and  to  extend  the  reign  of 
order  amona  nations,  we  must  work  positively  for 
the  limitation  of  war.  To  this  end  we  must  exert 
ourselves  to  the  utmost  in  the  technoloaical  comne- 
tition  to  nrevent  the  balance  of  the  advantaae  from 
shifting  to  the  other  sido...Wc  must,  in  short 
guarantee  that  only  effectivelv  limited  hostilities 
can  be  rationallv  undertaken. 

Moreover,  we  must  be  nrepared  to  fight  limited  actions 
ourselves.  otherwise  we  shall  have  made  no  advance 
beyond  "massive  retaliation,"  which  tied  our  hand  in 
conflict  involving  less  than  our  survival.  And  we 
must  be  nreoared  to  lose  limited  actions.  No  limit- 
ations could  survive  our  disoosition  to  elevate 
every  conf 1 ict . . . to  the  level  of  total  conflict  with 
survival  at  stake. 

Armed  conflict  can  be  limited  only  if  aimed  at 
limited  objectives  and  fought  with  limited  means. 

If  we  or  our  enemy  relax  the  limits  on  either  ob- 
jectives or  means,  survival  will  be  at  stake, 
whether  the  issue  is  worth  it,  or  not." 
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To  sav  that  the  effect  of  these  mass-destruction  weapons 


was  to  bring  restraint  to  international  conflict  is  not  the 
same  as  saying  that  nations  are  no  longer  willing  to  risk 
hostilities  or  War.  This  has,  of  course,  not  been  the  case. 

How  then  has  the  nature  o^  modern  conflict  chanced?  Tf  force 
and  threats  of  force  continue  in  use,  has  the  existence  of 
mass-destruction  weapons  really  brouqht  restraint  to  bear  on 
the  international  struqgle  for  oov'or? 

Modern  conflict  has  chanaed  and  chanced  significantly. 

The  overall  effects  of  the  changes  are  complex  and  pervasive. 
Some  elements  o^  change  have  been  intuitively  accented  with 
little  tl^ouaht  or  discussion  on  the  reasons  for  the  chance. 

Other  elements  chance  have  escaped  cenoral  notice.  It  is 
possible  to  identify  the  general  nature  o<"  the  chance  throuoh 
a series  of  terse  assertions,  only  brie'^lv  expanded. 

These  statements  of  the  general  nature  of  modern  conflict 
are  simplified  and  incomplete.  No  attempt  is  made  to  substan- 
tiate each  with  empirical  proof.  Their  validity  and  relation- 
ship are,  however,  believed  to  ho  sound  and  to  provide  the 
basis  for  further  study. 

Modern  conflict  is  protracted.  Protracted  conflict  is  an 
eastern  concent.  Mao  Tse-Tung  has  given  it  voice  and  direction. 
The  concept  of  protracted  conflict  recocnizes  that  peace  and 
war  are  but  verbal  ambiguities  and  that  time  is  a weapon.  The 
concent  does  not  require  the  immediate  resolution  of  dif'icultie 
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nor  that  all  nroblnmR  ho  ^olvod.  This  viov;  of  orotractod  con- 
flict is  rathor  liko  water  flowina  over  land;  denied  wav  here, 
it  flows  there;  danmed  bv'  situations  and  events  it  backs  un 
till  the  mass-effect  of  its  pressure  reveals  the  weak  ooints. 

The  aim  of  nrotracted  conflict  is  rhe  disintegration  of 
will  rather  than  conventional  militarv  defeat.  The  enemy's 
resistance  is  worn-down  bv  the  use  of  all  the  tools  and  woaoons 
of  ideological,  economic,  and  militarv  nower . Overt  military 
force  is  avoided  if  nossible  for  a characteristic  of  nrotracted 
conflict  is  that  the  indirect  is  nreferred  to  the  direct  and 
the  covert  is  nreferred  to  the  overt.  Restraint  is  inherent 
in  nrotracted  conflict  for  time  is  on  the  side  of  its  nracti- 
tioner . 

Modern  conflict  has  shifted  to  the  norinhorv.  The  Middle 
East,  black  Africa,  South  and  Central  America,  and  Southeast 
Asia  are  the  now  fields  of  conflict.  Tt  is  here  on  the  neri- 
phery  of  nower  that  the  protracted  struacrlo  for  nower  is  beina 
waned . 

This  shift  to  the  norinhorv  is  a manifestation  of  the 
chancing  nature  of  conflict  that  is  onlv  suner f icial Iv  accepted 
by  those  societies  which  are  oriented  to  a western-Euronean 
outlook.  These  societies  view  the  conflict  on  the  neriphery 
with  a somewhat  arrogant  enocentric  imnatienco.  Thev  are  con- 
cerned with  the  conflict  on  the  norinhorv  but  this  concern  is 
rooted  in  a desire  to  restore  a semblance  of  order  to  this 
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conflict  ao  that  attention  mav  be  turned  westward  and  inward 
where  their  true  vital  interests  are  ncrceived  to  lie. 

This  attitude  iqnores  the  roalitv  of  thim-'s.  Modern  con- 
flict is  at  the  norioherv.  Tt  is  on  the  neripherv  that  major 
oowers  can  maneuver  for  advantane  without  incurrinn  the  threat 
of  mass-destruction  wcaoons.  It  is  on  the  perinhery  that  many 
aovernments  lack  the  stabilitv  of  broad-based  sunport,  makinq 
them  an  easy  tarqet  for  ethnic  and  ideoloqical  "outs"  seeking 
power  and  control.  Tt  is  on  the  poriphorv  that  pcodIo,  filled 
with  asDirations  and  beset  bv  novertv,  arc  risina  in  frustra- 
tion and  demand!  m chancre.  As  long  as  these  conditions  exist, 
conflict  will  remain  focused  on  the  neriohery. 

Modern  ^o_n f 1 i involves  the  extensive  use  of  surroqat e s . 
The  rostrainina  influence  of  mass-destruction  weaoons,  the 
search  for  ideoloqical  leverage,  and  the  shift  of  conflict  to 
the  neripherv  all  tend  to  make  the  use  of  surrooates  a worth- 
while, if  not  necessary,  strategy.  The  suDor-powers  must 
avoid  direct  confrontation  on  all  but  the  vital  issues.  Yet 
the  ideoloqies  of  communism  and  anti-communism  demand  of  those 
who  hold  their  tenets  sacred,  that  converts  and  allies  he 
sought.  Those  conflicting  demands  of  avoidance  and  action  re- 
sulted in  a search  for  surroqates.  The  surrooate  arrangement 
permits  the  acquisition  of  indirect  nower  bv  the  control  of 
situations  and  events.  Tt  also  nermits  the  disengagement  or 
disavowal  of  the  conflict,  with  minimum  loss  of  prestiqe,  if 
it  intensifies  to  an  unaccontablc  degree. 


*1odcrn  conflict  is  affoctod  bv  nublic  oninion.  This,  one 
miaht  object,  is  not  new;  it  has  always  been  so.  There  is  a 
difference  now.  Communications  technoloqy  has  proyided  the 
citizens  of  "onen  societies"  ''/ith  a nlethora  of  information 
on  the  DOlicies  of  aovernment;  it  nrovides  them  with  immediate 
access  to  the  events  of  conflict;  it  involves  them  in  the 
oassion  of  the  moment.  As  a result,  citizens  of  open  socie- 
ties are  judqinq  the  worth  of  aovernmental  nolicies  and  de- 
cidinq  which  thev  will  suonort. 

There  is  also  surfacinq  an  attitude  which  attaches  moral 
siqnificance  to  the  use  of  certain  weaoons  and  a disinclina- 
tion to  suoDort  the  use  of  force  in  the  nursuit  of  national 
objectives.  The  extent  and  eventual  sionificance  of  those 
attitudes  is  not  known.  One  can  but  note  their  existence  and 
comment  that  nublic  oninion  would  seem  to  restrict  onen  socie- 
ties from  direct  involvement  in  situations  and  events  v;hich 
offer  the  possibilitv  that  military  force  miaht  bo  required. 

Modern  conflict  is  charact prized  by  restraint  between  t h o 
major  powers.  This,  of  course,  lies  at  the  heart  of  this 
theorv  of  the  chanqina  nature  of  modern  conflict.  Restraint 
resulted  from  the  yery  existence  of  mass-destruction  weaoons. 
Restraint  on  the  nart  of  the  major  cowers  was  reinforced  by  the 
recognition  that  such  weapons  were  reasonably  available  to  any 
nation  willing  to  oxoend  the  resources  for  the  necessary  re- 
search, develonment , and  oroduction.  The  doomsday  nature  of 
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nuclear  war  brought  about  a mutual  recognition  that  ma«53- 
dostruction  weaoons  would  onlv  be  used  in  detense  of  the  ulti- 
mate national  interest.  Consequent Iv , these  nations  carefullv 
define  their  goals  to  avoid  threatening  the  vital  national 
interest  of  other  nuclear  oowers. 

This  then  is  the  nature  of  modern  conflict:  it  is  oro- 

tracted;  its  focus  has  shitted  from  the  center  of  nower  to  the 
peripherv;  it  involves  surrogates  rather  than  major  powers; 
it  is  affected  to  an  unknown  degree  by  public  oninion;  and  it 
is  characterized  by  restraint  between  the  major  powers  in  de- 
tining  and  pursuing  national  objectives. 

The  Irrational  Element 

Always  lurking  in  the  background  of  international  conflict 
is  the  specter  of  irrational itv . Tt  must  never  bo  discounted. 
When  irrationality  gains  swav,  restraint  ceases  to  function  and 
war  may  then  occur  despite  all  the  limiting  forces  which  may  be 
at  work. 

The  specter  ot  irrationality  in  the  seventies  is  terrorism. 
This  weanon  of  the  dosoerato  and  the  imnotent  bids  tair  to  be- 
come an  increasingly  important  form  of  international  conflict. 

On  todav's  international  scone,  the  most  notable  acts  of  terror- 
sim  have  erupted  from  the  frustrations  of  that  small  segment  of 
the  Palestinian  Arabs  who  have  banded  themselves  together  under 
the  title  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Army.  They  have  shocked 

the  world  with  their  complete  disregard  for  life.  They  have 
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conunitte4  every  act  their  resources  permit.  They  have  hijacked 
and  destroyed  international  airliners.  They  have  randomly  mur- 
dered civilians  not  even  remotely  connected  with  their  cause. 
They  have  invaded  embassies;  held  hostages  and  murdered  diolo- 
matic  personnel.  They  traverse  international  boundaries  to 
carry  out  these  acts  of  terrorism.  They  have  even,  like  a 
cripoled  animal  snapping  at  its  own  body,  onnosed  by  force  of 
arms  the  very  nations  giving  them  shelter. 

Similar  acts  of  terrorism  have  occurred  in  Latin  America. 
Though  lacking  at  present  the  degree  and  scope  of  savagery 
that  is  shown  by  the  various  Palestinian  grouos,  the  potential 
is  present  throuahout  Latin  America  for  wide-scale  terrorism. 

The  limiting  factors  on  terrorism  at  the  present  time 
are  a lack  of  organizational  control,  the  lack  of  an  autono- 
mous operating  base,  and  scarce  resources.  Tf  one  or  more  of 
those  deficiencies  are  remedied,  the  consequences  could  bo 
far-reaching.  Is  there  one  who  doubts  that  grouos  such  as  the 
Black  geotember  Movement  would  hesitate  to  use  nuclear  devices 
or  bacter iolooical  weapons  if  they  were  available? 

The  future  of  terrorism  is  unclear.  It  does  not,  however, 
aooear  to  have  run  its  course.  It  remains  an  obstacle  to  sta- 
bility with  which  the  international  community  must  deal. 

The  Spectrum  of  Conflict 

There  is  oroduced  from  time  to  time  a work  of  scholarship 
that  so  clearly  portrays  the  nature  of  its  subject  4nd  is  so 
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definitive  that  its  acceptance  is  immediate  and  it  is  instantl , 
identified  with  its  author.  Such  a work  is  Rear  Admiral  Henry 
E.  Eccles's  Spectrum  of  Conflict. 

Admiral  Eccles  first  expressed  this  concent  in  a chart 
prepared  for  use  at  the  Naval  War  Colleqe  in  1954.  The  chart 
was  later  circulated  in  Washington  and  the  term  "spectrum  of 
conflict"  came  into  general  use.  This  graphic  portrayal  of 
the  varying  intensities  of  conflict  as  they  shift  and  blend 
and  overlap  has  since  appeared  with  revisions  in  Eccles's  two 
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Mjor  works.  It  has  also  been  exhibited  to  and  discussed  by 
thousands  of  Naval  War  College  students. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  the  Spectrum  of  Conflict  is 
now  so  clearly  Ecclesian  that  any  attempt  to  interpret  it  falls 
flat  and  seems  a poor  imitation.  Since  it  is  impossible  to 
deal  with  a theory  of  conflict  without  nrotrayina  the  spec- 
trum of  conflict  intensity,  this  paper  will  avoid  a poor  imi- 
tation and  present  the  IStest  revision  of  Eccles's  Spectrum 
of  Conflict.  (See  Fioure  1.) 

Eccles  comments  on  the  Spectrum  of  Conflict: 


The  nature  of  war  itself  has  changed.  In  parti- 
cular there  no  longer  is  a clear  dividing  line  bet- 
ween a state  of  peace  and  a state  of  war.  The  whole 
spectrum  of  human  conflict  is  rooted  in  the  funda- 
mental characteristics  of  human  nature.  No  graph  can 
possibly  show  the  reality  of  the  confluence  of  vary- 
ino  forces,  pressures,  and  uncertain  reactions  that 
make  up  human  conflict.  Nevertheless ... (The  Spectrum) 
...gives  a rough  approximation  of  some  of  the  forces 


and  situations  that  overlap  in  continually  shifting 
relationships  and  circumstances.® 
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AS  TENSION  INCREASES,  MORE  WEAPONS  AND  TOOLS  OF  CONFLICT  ARE  USED  IN  EACH  CASE 
AS  MORE  V'APONS  COME  INTO  PLAY  THE  USE  OF  THE  OLDER  WEAPONS  CONTINUES  THUS, 
THERE  IS  / 3UMULATIVE  INVOLVEMENT  WHICH  EVENTUALLY  MAY  GET  OUT  OF  CONTROL 
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Ecclos's  Epoctrun  then  illustrates  the  varvmn  intonsitios 
encountered  in  the  continuun  o'"  conflict.  Thus  it  erovides 
insioht  into  the  comolcx  nature  o^  modern  con^'lict. 

This  qranhic  illustration  o*^  the  soectruo  conflict  docs 
have  limitations  which  must  bo  understood.  The  ■Spectrum  lacks 
the  dimension  o^  dooth  and  is  thore^'ore  a simoli^'iod  version 
of  reality.  It  cannot  canture  the  shifts  and  blends  o'"  in- 
tensitv.  Tt  cannot  illustrate  the  cause  and  e‘^*'ect  relation- 
shin.  Tt  cannot  illustrate  the  orotraction  o'"  conflict. 

Tt  must  bo  reconnized  that  the  ‘^nectrum  is  not  meant  to 
preciselv  categorize  and  classi^v  o”orv  nossible  condition 
and  effect  o^  con*"lict.  Tt  is  a theomtical  slice  of  the  con- 
tinuum o*^  conflict.  fts  nurnose  -is  to  educate;  it  is  not  a 
rule  to  be  laid  aeainst  li*^o  in  an  attemnt  to  measure  rcalitv. 

Evorv  araohic  and  verbal  attemnt  to  nortray  the  oxtraordi-  ^ 

narv  comoloxities  o^  human  con'll  ict  will  have  serious  defici- 
encies. This  IS  not  to  say  that  bv  attomntino  such  a nortrayal 
one  can't  imnrove  one's  under stand i na . One  must  reconnizo, 
however,  that  the  result  will  bo  but  a rouoh  annroximation  of 

roalitv.  Eccles's  Enectrum  nrovides  insioht  into  the  comnlox  ^ 

nature  o^  modern  conflict. 

gumma rv 

In  a v/orld  o^  oxnandino  technolonv,  with  an  over- i ncreas me 
number  o^  states  boine  formed  on  ethnic  and  ideoloaical  founda- 
tions, v/here  •^eo'~>lo  are  filled  '’ith  asnirations  and  beset  bv 
never  tv,  the  normal  eonditien  comnetition  and  conflict. 
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There  neither  peace  nor  war;  there  is  a continuum  of  con- 
flict. It  is  always  nresent,  alxvays  active;  onlv  the  inten- 
sity o*^  the  conflict  varies.  The  most  intense  form  of  con- 
♦"lict  IS,  of  course,  war. 

There  are  ossentiallv  tv?o  oer snectives  of  this  continuum 
of  conflict,  the  romantic  and  the  realistic.  The  romanticist 
sees  the  nature  of  man  as  tractable  and  suscertihle  to  reform 
throuah  educations  and  institutional  chanqo.  He  sees  war  as 
an  aberration  resulting  ^rom  the  failure  of  man's  social  in- 
stitutions and,  therefore,  seeks  to  nrevent  war  through  reform 
of  these  institutions.  The  realist  sees  the  nature  of  man  as 
comnetitive.  He  sees  this  competitive  nature  nroducim  both 
conflict  and  oro'^ress.  Ho  seeks  to  control  the  con*"lict  so  as 
to  limit  its  intensity.  A military  theory  of  conflict  must 
see  things  as  thov  are  and,  therefore,  it  takes  a realistic 
V i cw , 

'^ho  realistic  view  of  conflict  is  that  it  is  nrotracted; 
that  the  characteristics  of  both  neace  and  war  are  nresent;  that 
thev  shi^t  and  blond  and  overlan  throughout  the  snoctrum  of  con- 
f 1 ict . 
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CHAT>TER  V 


THE  NECES'^ITV  r-op  ^ORCE 

For  oiTht  tumultuous  and  divisive  years  America  has  been 
obsessed  with  Vietnam.  Issues  have  arisen  from  that  war  which 
as  they  are  ^aced  or  avoided  will  alter  the  character  of  the 
American  doodIc.  The  United  states  role  in  international  coli- 
tics  will  thereby  bo  altered.  Not  all  these  issues  have  suf- 
ficiently formed  themselves  so  they  can  bo  road.  One  issue 
which  has  sufficiently  revealed  itself  so  that  one  may  assess 
imoortanco  and  offoct  is  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  mili- 
tary force  in  the  resolution  of  conflict. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  a new  ouostion.  It  has  been  asked 
bv  man  throuahout  historv.  The  end  of  a war  alwavs  raises  the 
question  anew,  since  man  for  a brief  time  is  dismayed  by  the 
slaughter.  In  this  recard  the  '/ictnam  War  was  oxceotional  only 
in  that  the  need  for  military  force  v;as  questioned  early;  the 
questionina  oersisted  and  communications  technoloav  nrovided 
unnrecedonted  visual  dissemination  of  the  results  of  military 
force  and  the  protests  against  that  force.  Current  political, 
social,  and  military  writings  and  discussions  mirror  the  ques- 
tion: is  the  use  of  military  force  necessary  to  solve  conflicts 

amono  nations? 
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Views  On  the  Necessity  For  Fo r c e 

Admiral  Henry  E.  Eccles  recently  commented: 

r>ne  ot  the  most  intercstina  trends  in  military 
and  Dolitical  discussions  and  literature  today  is 
the  anoarent  imnlicit  assumption  that  we  will  never 
apain  actually  use  military  force  on  a sipni^'icant 
scale. 

The  arquments,  discussions,  and  actual  nolicies 
that  are  adooted  all  seem  to  be  based  on  the  con- 
cept that  everythina  we  do  is  designed  for  deter- 
rence of  one  sort  or  another.  Tf  the  deterrent 
proves  ine^  *"oct  ive , and  wo  have  to  engage  in  com- 
bat, we  seem  uncertain  as  to  what  wo  shall  do. 

T have  a qroat  feeline  of  unease  as  T listen 
to  those  discussions  and  read  the  literature.  The 
factors  which  actually  decide  the  outcome  of  hostil- 
ities seem  to  bo  downgraded  time  and  again,  more  by 
imolication  than  by  overt  statement. 1 

Bernard  Brodie  in  his  latest  and  most  imoortant  book,  War 
& Politics , addresses  the  oossible  future  of  war  and  militarv 


force : 

Where  war  was  once  accented  as  inevitablv  a nart  of 
the  human  condition,  regretable  in  its  tragic  details 
but  offering  valued  compensations  in  onportunities 
for  valor  and  human  greatness--or , more  recentlv,  an 
opportunity  for  the  ascendency  of  superior  poonlos-- 
the  modern  attitude  has  moved  towards  rejection  of 
the  concent  of  war  as  a means  o^  resolvina  international 
or  other  disnutes.  Esneciallv  striking  is  the  marked 
tadinq  of  the  pursuit  of  glory  either  as  an  incentive 
towards  war  and  warlike  acts  or  even  as  a suitable 
compensation  for  the  evils  of  war  induced  by  other 
causes.  Present  justi^'ication  of  war  and  of  nrenar- 
ations  for  war  appear  to  bo  confined  lamely  to  self 
dofonse--exDanded  by  the  sunernowers  to  include  de- 
fense of  client  statcs--or,  in  a very  few  instances, 
correction  of  what  is  conceived  to  be  the  most  blatant 
iniustice. 

...that  violence  should  continro  indefinitelv  to 
take  the  specific  institutional  form  known  as  war,  which 
involves  always  a far  greater  intensitv  and  magnitude 
of  violence  than  is  likel/  to  bo  encountered  through 
'"oro  spontaneous  and  less  formal  outlets,  is  no\'  de- 
cidedly questionable.'^ 
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Thus  "tho  dean  of  American  civilian  strateaists"  seems  to 


suqcfost  that  the  events  of  the  recent  oast,  the  decades 
conflict  and  years  of  war  to  which  tho  world  has  been  subjected, 
have  orovided  man  with  the  wisdom,  or  the  caution,  which  will 
allow  him  to  avoid  the  larqe-scalc  use  of  military  force  in  the 
future . 

Professor  Samuel  P.  Huntinnton's  recent  article  in  The 
Annals  o''  the  Timerican  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
deals  with  the  role  of  the  U.  S.  military  establishment  in  the 
"post  containment"  ora.  Huntinaton  cites  the  need  ^or  mili- 
tary oaritv  with  tho  Soviet  Union;  ho  calls  for  tho  develon- 
ment  o^  doctrine  to  counter  Soviet  military  intervention  in 
Third  World  conflicts;  he  states  tho  need  ^or  substantial  naval 
forces  in  tho  cominq  decades.  For  all  o^  that,  there  is  a 
character,  a mood,  an  ambience  about  the  article  which  suggests 

that  pronor  diplomatic  maneuvorina  will  obviate  tho  need  for 

* 

military  force. 

*There  is  intended  no  d isparaaoment  of  tho  important 
concents  set  forth  by  Huntinoton.  Tho  article  is  a 
^ar-ranaim  and  provocative  analysis  of  America's  in- 
ternational role  in  tho  recent  oast  and  near  future. 
Huntington's  article  is  one  of  the  first  nost-Vietnam 
strategic  analyses  that  has  not  boon  dom, mated  bv  a 
moa  culna  view  of  that  conflict.  The  article  is  o^ 
singular "importance  and  deserves  careful  consideration. 

f'D 


This  ambioncG  is  difficult  to  nin  down  since  as  Eccles 

says  the  issue  is  raised  more  by  itnol  ication  than  by  direct 

statement.  A careful  between-the-1  incs  readim  of  a <"cw 

select  quotations  will,  however,  reveal  the  jmnl ications : 

Tn  an  era  of  neootiation,  naradoxical ly , the 
notential  uses  of  military  force  multiply:  mili- 

tary build-ups,  weanons  decisions,  deployments, 
and  even  actions,  all  become  wavs  of  not  simply 
deterrinq  military  aqaression  by  the  other  power, 
but  also  ways  of  outtinq  pressure  on  him  to  make 
concessions  at  the  neqotiatino  table. ^ 

The  underlvinn  questions  concerns  the  extent  to  which 
nuclear  weapons  can  and  v;ill  nlav  a political  role  in 
the  relations  amonq  states.  The  issue  is  not  military 
capabilities,  but  the  mean^nas  which  people  attach  to 
military  capabilities  ali3^  whose  view  of  those  mean- 
ings is  to  prevail.'^  ~ 

Existing  European  deployments  ot  American  forces  have 
to  be  iustified  in  terms  of  diplomacy,  not  deterrence. 

Rrodie,  Eccles,  and  Huntinnton  are  quoted  not  only  to  focus 
on  an  issue  of  contemporary  importance  but  also  to  raise  an 
issue  central  to  a military  theory  o<"  conflict.  Tt  would  have 
been  possible  to  do  this  by  ouotinq  full-blown  romanticists 
whose  idea  of  achieving  peace  is  limited  to  unilateral  disarm.a- 
ment  and  trust  in  the  innate  aoodness  of  man.  Such  people  are 
not,  liowcver  , taken  serious  1\'.  Rrodie  and  Huntinqton  are  sori- 
our  scholars.  Their  quotations  cited  above  are  not  in  them- 
selves objectionable.  Indeed,  on  a lino-bv-line  basis  one 
would  aaree  with  most  they  sav.  It  is,  however,  what  they  do 
not  sav  that  points  towards  the  larner  issue.  There  is  lackina 


the  caveat  that  military  force  on  a sicniticant  scale  will 


undoubtedly  bo  required  in  the  future.  This  omission  lends 
weight  to  the  implicit  assumption  of  which  Fcclos  spoke  and 
brinas  into  focus  the  larger  issue  of  the  need  ♦'or  military 
♦'orce  in  the  resolution  of  international  conflict. 


The  Evidence  o^'  History  and  Events 

liow  does  one  assess  such  an  intanoiblo  and  emotional  issue 
as  the  necessity  ♦'or  ♦'orce?  One  considers  the  evidence  of  his- 
tory; one  considers  the  views  knowledoeahle  observers  of  the 
current  scene;  finally,  through  rigorous  analysis  o<'  the  evi- 
dence o^'  history  and  current  events  and  an  intuitive  evaluation 
of  the  results  of  this  analysis,  one  arrives  at  one's  own  con- 
clus  i ons  . 

And  what  IS  the  evidence  of  history?  Tn  1968,  the  omient 
historians  will  and  Ariel  Durant  canned  the  ♦'our  decades  o^' 
work  on  their  monumental  studv  The  Etorv  0*"  Civilization  with 
a slender  volume  entitled  The  I.essons  of  ^^5  to  historv’ 

and  war,  thev  wrote: 

War  is  one  of  the  constants  of  history,  and  has  not 
diminished  '-/ith  civilization  or  democracy.  Tn  the 
last  3,421  years  of  recorded  historv  onl”  ?6R  have 
seen  no  war.  We  have  acknowledned  war  as  at  ^''resent 
the  ultimate  form  of  com.netition  and  natural  selec- 
tion in  the  human  snecies.  "nolemos  rater  nanton," 
said  Heracleitus;  war  or  competitTon,  T=  Pie  father 
o^  all  things,  the  notent  source  o^  ideas,  inventions, 
institutions,  and  states.  Peace  is  an  i stable  eouilih- 
rium,  which  can  be  preserved  only  bv'  acknowledned  supre- 
macy or  equal  rower. ^ 
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‘•’ichaol  Howard,  who  refers  to  himself  as  an  unrenontant 


historian,  is  without  question  one  of  the  most  astute  observers 
o^  the  current  scene.  Fie  comments  on  the  necessity  ^or  force 
and  the  accentahi  1 i tv  of  force.  (One  must  'lause  to  note  that 
the  necessity  for  force  and  the  acceotabi li tv  o^  force  are 
not  the  same  thinq.  The  distinction  between  the  two  is  quite 
o^'ten  overlooked.) 

To  assume  that  areat  political  ends  such  as  the 
mouldinn  of  nations  or  the  makine  of  revolutions  can 
bo  achieved  without  the  use,  or  threatened  use,  of 
force,  that  necessary  chanqo  can  always  be  ef*^octed 
bv  rational  barqaininq  and  civilized  discussion,  is 
a v/cstern  bourgeois  illusion  shared  bv  nobody  in  anv 
communists  country  and  by  a decreasinq  number  of 
neorle  in  the  third  world.  To  assume  that  the  use 
of  such  force  will  not  involve  traqic  suffering  to 
thousands  who  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  it  is, 
to  out  it  mildly,  highly  ontimistic.  This  does  not 
absolve  mankind  from  the  obliaation  to  labour  heroic- 
ally to  settle  its  nroblems  and  effect  its  chanqes  with- 
out reaortina  to  force;  though  the  knowledge  that  one 
or  both  narties  can  be  relied  on  never  to  resort  to 
force  whatever  the  circumstance  may  make  such  nego- 
tiations not  easier,  but  a groat  deal  more  difficult. 

Nor  does  it  absolve  mankind ... f rom  the  obliqation  to 
see  that  if  force  is  used,  it  should  be  done  as 
economically,  and  with  as  little  collateral  damaqe 
as  Dossiblo.  Rut  the  events  in  Riafra,  and  in  Viet- 
nam, remind  us  that  there  are  still  questions  today, 
as  there  v;ero  in  Rismark's  time,  which  cannot  he 
settled  by  soeoches  and  resolutions  of  maiorities,  but 
only  bv  iron  and  blood. ^ 

Tt  IS  unnecessary  to  cite  further  authority.  The  reality 
is  that  war  is  a historical  constant  and  to  think  that  nations 
can  comnete  in  the  international  strugqle  for  power  without 
rcsortinq  to  military  force  on  a siqnificant  scale  is  naive. 

But  as  Eccles  indicated  much  of  today's  political  and  military 

hi 


discu«;sion  and  litnraturo  imnlicitlv  assurnon  that  larno-scalo 


military  forco  can  bo  avoided.  Two  auostions  of  importance 
are  rai«?od  by  this  assumption:  *"irst,  how  did  this  idea  aain 

credence;  second,  what  effects  follow  wide  accontance  of  this 
assumntion;  are  they  harmful,  beneficial,  or  uncertain? 

The  Origins  of  the  Assumption 

How  then  did  this  assumption  that  forco  will  no  longer 
be  required  on  a larae  scale  gain  credence?  '-.’hat  factors  gave 
birth  to  the  idea?  What  conditions  nutured  the  idea?  A tuH 
exploration  of  the  origins  of  the  idea  is  no  small  task  since 
it  seems  rooted  in  the  exhaustion  that  *^01  lowed  twcntv-five 
vears  o^  cold  war  tension  and  in  the  ^frustration  ot  some  eight 
years  ot  conflict  in  Vietnam.  Tt  is  possible,  however,  throuah 
a series  of  torso  assertions  to  turn  the  more  important  facets 
o^  the  idea  to  the  light  of  inouirv. 

The  possibility  of  nuclear  war  is  now  considered  remote . 

There  has  been  an  intuitive  rejection  of  the  idea  o^  nuclear 
war  by  most  Americans.  Tt  has  to  do  v/ith  a lessening  of  cold- 
war  tensions  and  years  of  nevor-material izina  throats  losing 
their  potency.  There  is  also  an  element  ot  sol ^-decetion  in- 
volved. The  immensity  o^  the  economic  and  industrial  effort 
to  construct  an  effective  nation-wide  civil  defense  svstem  with 
the  imnlied  disruption  of  the  normal  social  patterns  of  life 
resulted  in  an  instinctive  rejection  of  the  civil  defense  concept 
bv  the  American  noonle  and  their  elected  representatives.  Havinn 
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roioctod--and  probably  wisolv  rojectcd--thc  sacrifice  and  dis- 
cipline necessary  to  construct  and  exist  under  such  a system, 
the  American  meonle  then  o^  necessitv  intuitivelv  rejected 
that  which  would  make  such  a civil  detonse  svstem  nccossary-- 
thc  nossibilitv  nuclear  war. 

The  end  of  the  Vietnam  War  _!^ s si gnaled  the  end  of  an  ora . 
Suonorters  and  onnonents  alike  have  turned  v;ith  an  overwhelm- 
ina  sense  of  relief  from  this  traaic  affair  which  neither  aroup 
understood  and  neither  croup  wanted.  For  di^tcrent  reasons, 
they  now  turn  their  collective  national  attentions  to  domestic 
matters.  International  difficulties  and  conflicts  will  not 
easilv  aain  aaain  the  attention  of  the  American  oeople. 

The  concent  of  a continuum  of  conflict  v>ith  its  snectrum 
of  varying  intensities  is  not  understood.  In  snite  of  the 
lessons  o^  historv  and  the  evidence  o^  events,  war  is  still 
considered  bv  most  Americans  an  aberration.  The  idea  that 
peace  can  exist  even  though  violence  and  <"orce  aooear  in  vary- 
ing degrees  is  not  accented . The  end  of  active  hostilities 
is,  therefore,  considered  peace.  Peace  once  established  ob- 
viates the  need  for  force.* 


*Tn  fairness  to  Bernard  Brodie,  who  was  quoted  earliei  on 
the  future  of  war,  it  must  be  stated  that  he  holds  no  such  sim- 
olistic  views.  He  acknowledges  that  "...all  eras  have  had  to 
adjust  to  the  idea  that  there  could  be  international  violence 
short  of  war. 
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The  d isnaragomont  nownr  ronuires  a denial  the  neofl 

^or__^orce.  There  arc  a rtoodly  number  the  American  intellec- 
tual community  which  viscerallv  rejects  the  concent  o*"  a need 
♦"or  military  force  to  resolve  international  conflict.  This 
is  rooted  in  the  belief  that  national  nower  is  somehow  evil 
and  that  America  has  a choice  between  nower  nolitics  and  some 
other  ^orm  o^  foreign  nolicy  that  does  not  involve  itself  in 
a struagle  ^or  nower. 

The  accentance  of  deterrence  as  a valid  defense  strategy 
has  promoted  the  idea  that  conflict  can  he  avoided.  It  is 
aenerally  accented  that  deterrence  is  a valid  and  comnrehon- 
sive  strategv.  This  mistaken  belief  has  brourjht  about  the  idea 
that  the  verv  existence  of  mass-destruction  weanons  has  assured 
their  unuse,  and,  therebv  deterred  the  throat  of  nuclear  arma- 
geddon.  Nations,  so  the  idea  goes,  snared  the  larger  war  can, 
therefore,  avoid  the  smaller  wars  if  the”  so  choose. 

These  attitudes  teed  otf  one  another,  aainino  momentum  and 
visibilitv  with  each  restatement.  It  is  from  these  attitudes 
that  the  idea  that  largo  scale  *"orce  is  no  longer  necessary  is 
rraining  credence.  Underlying  all  this  is  a aenoral  and  per- 
vasive weariness  with  war  and  international  tensions  and  issues 
ot  areat  moment.  The  voars  of  throats  and  violence  and  concern 
with  international  dif ♦^icultios  have  taken  their  toll  on  the 
American  neonlo. 
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Tho  Effects  the  As  .sumption 

American  intorost  in  internation  af^^airs  is  underqoim  a 
change.  Whereas  tho  focus  attention  in  recent  vears  has 
boon  orimarilv  on  conflicts  and  difficulties,  tho  emohasis  now 
anpears  to  be  movino  towards  those  areas  of  mutual  concern  to 
manv  nations  which  offer  the  oossibility  o^  nroductivo  coopera- 
tion. The  interest  of  private  citizens  and  corporations  as 
well  as  that  aovernmont  is  now  beim  <^ocuscd  on  such  issues 
as  tho  territorial  limits  o^  nations  as  they  affect  international 
fishina  riahts  and  international  cooperation  in  tho  ♦"ield  of 
energy  sources.  Above  all,  tho  American  people  are  showino  an 
ovorridina  concern  with  domestic  matters.  Thus  the  ready  accept- 
ance of  schemes  and  solutions  '-’hich  of<"or  an  avoidance  in- 
volvement in  international  con*"licts. 

tho  second  ouostion  is  reached.  What  effects  '"ollow  wide 
acceptance  of  tho  assumption  that  force  will  no  longer  be  required 
on  a larrre  scale;  are  these  effects  beneficial,  harmful,  or 
uncertain? 

'^omo  effects  are  beneficial.  when  a larqo  and  powerful  nation 
like  the  United  ‘States  directs  even  a small  part  of  its  inter- 
national concern  to  matters  such  as  tho  food  potential  of  tho 
sea,  energv  sources,  and  environmental  control,  some  beneficial 
results  assuredly  must  follov/  for  those  matters  are  of  vital  con- 
cern to  all  nations.  Not  tho  lease  of  those  beneficial  effects 
is  the  verv  fact  that  the  sunerno-'or s are  exploring  areas  of 
coof^cration  in  solvino  common  problems. 
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other  effects  of  the  assumption  are  harmful.  The  avoid- 
ance of  reality  alwavs  has  a nrice.  And  the  idea  that  the 
Pnitcd  States  with  its  size,  pov/er , and  importance  could  ex- 
ist in  this  closely  knit  international  svstem  and  avoid  the 
conflicts  that  require  the  use,  or  capabilitv  to  use,  ^orce 
is  nothinq  if  not  an  avoidance  of  realitv. 

These  harmful  effects  cannot  bo  spoiled  out  in  detail,  <"or 
to  do  so  would  require  an  unacceptable  decree  of  speculation. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  sot  forth  in  qoneral  terms  the 
harmful  effects  to  national  securitv  which  could  follow  common 
public  acceptance  of  the  notion  that  the  use  of  force  on  a 
siqnificant  scale  is  no  lonqer  nccessarv.* 

The  immediate  and  continuinq  result  of  such  an  assumption 
would  bo  a reduction  in  military  appropriations  that  would 
require  significant  reductions  in  the  size  and  armament  of  the 
military  establishment.  There  would  naturallv  follow  a corres- 
pondina  reduction  in  military  capability  with  a reduced  expec- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  Executive  for  the  utilitv  of  the 
nation's  militarv  effort. 

None  of  these  thinqs  are  in  themselves  necessarilv  harmful. 
Indeed,  manv  would  proclaim  them  cardinal  virtues  to  be  zealously 

*Tho  speculative  nature  of  such  conjecture  is  emphasized 
by  the  unavoidable  use  of  such  subjective  terms  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  proposition  as  "common  public  acceptance"  and 
"significant  scale." 
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souaht.  Most  thouqhtful  nconlc  vrould  agrco,  however,  that 
the  size  and  armament  and  character  ot  a nat ion's  armed  forces 
should  be  in  direct  r elation  to  the  nation ' s noi nt  of  view  and 
economic  condition.  The  dispute,  of  course,  is  over  what  the 
nation's  ooint  of  view  should  bo  towards  international  affairs 
and  how  the  economic  assets  o^  the  nation  should  bo  utilized. 

The  danger  to  national  securitv,  in  assumim  that  America 
can  avoid  the  conflicts  ot  the  world,  lies  in  the  reduction 
the  military  establishment  without  rcaard  for  the  factors 
which  make  for  operational  readiness  and  combat  effectiveness. 
That  is  to  say:  if  the  reductions  are  haphazard  and  made  with- 

out regard  to  the  need  for  conceptual  harmony  and  unity  of 
purpose  in  the  omplovmont  of  the  military  effort;  if  the 
budgetary  system  continues  to  trv  to  force  the  service  struc- 
tures into  alignment  with  the  artificialities  of  the  budaet's 
torminologv ; if  the  budgetary  process  continues  to  promote 
intersorvice  competition  for  defense  allocations  at  the  ex- 
pense of  doctrinal  harmony;  the  result  will  bo  a reduction  in 
military  caoabilitv  far  below  that  planned  or  anticipated. 

The  Executive  is  then  loft  with  an  uncortaintv  as  to  the  use- 
fulness of  the  military  effort  to  support  even  a maintenance 
of  the  status  nuo. 

The  lono  ranee  results  of  a nation  uncertain  as  to  the  use 
of  military  force  and  possessing  a reduced  military  capability 
cannot  bo  forecast  without,  again,  indulging  in  speculation 
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t<^  control.  Tt  dons  nood  sa'nno,  '’io'>n'^or , •'hnt  o 
'■’oaknnnd  arui  uncertain  nation  is  morn  li^o]''  to  attnnot  sud- 
don  Tnd  uncon’'ont i ona I actions  durino  tines  o^  crisis  than  is 
one  whose  onwor  is  stable  and  ''/hoso  nurnosn  i ■'  certain. 

fersoccti'^o 

t^nc  cannot  view  the  need  ^or  militarv  torco  ohicctivelv 
unless  one  understands  the  concent  o^  a continuuo  of  con*"lict 
with  its  sncctrum  of  varvina  intensities. 

ff  one  dines  to  the  si'snlintic  concent  of  neace  boin^ 
the  normal  nattern  of  relations  amonn  nations  and  war  but  an 
aberrant  intrusion,  then  one  will  iudae  the  need  for  military 
^orce  on  the  basis  of  transitorv  moralities  exnressod  for  the 
most  nart  bv  mea nine  less  si  on a ns.* 

Whenever  a nation  conceives  of  neace  as  tho  absence  of 
actual  hostilities  and  takes  this  concent  as  its  mational  coal, 
it  is  nlacim  itself  at  the  mnrev  of  other  states  which  are 
'•’ll  lino  to  use  militarv  force. 

One  must,  of  course,  ackno'wledoe  the  dilemma.  A state 
in  meetinn  its  resnonsibil itios  to  its  citizens  may  verv  well 
ha'.'o  to  take  actions  'vhich  '•’hen  iudaod  bv  tho  standards  of 
indi'/idual  moralitv  mav  bo  considered  immoral. 


*Tt  does  nrovido  nersnectivo  to  recall  that  tho  "military- 
industrial  comnlex'  'vas  once  the  "arsenal  of  democracy." 
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Such  statomcnts  have  been  condemned  durino  the  bitter  do- 
batos  over  the  Viewnam  War  as  evidence  of  the  immorality  of 
American  society.  vpt  how  much  docs  the  freedom  to  make  such 
criticism  denend  on  this  country's  abilitv  to  nrovide  social 
and  nolitical  securitv?  F^uch  securitv  does  not  devolve  unon 
a nation  because  of  the  qoodness  of  its  neonlo  or  the  nobilitv 
of  its  purpose.  Tt  is  earned  and  it  must  bo  re-earned  each 
time  that  securitv  is  threatened. 

A Switzerland  or  a T.iechtonstein  mav  avoid  anv  need  tor 
militarv  torce.  But  the  United  Btates  cannot  avoid  boina 
prepared  to  use  militarv  force  in  almost  anv  part  of  the  spec- 
trum ot  conflict.  Neither  can  the  Soviet  Union,  The  People's 
Republic  of  China,  Tanan,  or  Germanv,  or  any  other  nation  which 
occupies  or  aspires  to  a position  of  resnonsibi 1 itv. 

Ravmond  Aron  writina  in  1956  of  the  reverses  suffered  bv 
the  United  States  toUowing  World  War  TT,  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
Union,  addressed  the  necessitv  for  militarv  force: 

The  American  reverses  recall  the  1 esson . . . that 
strength  without  the  will  to  use  it,  without  a motiva- 
tina  idea  is  sterile. 

Nothing  would  ho  more  absurd  than  to  seek  in  our 
centurv  edi^ving  illustrations  of  the  theme  of  virtue 
triumphant.  The  non-violence  of  our  Indian  friends 
was  effective  against  the  British  but  it  did  not  save 
the  Tews  Furone  from  extermination  and  it  would 
not  have  Protected  the  Poles,  Balts,  or  Central  Asians 
from  the  Russians  or  the  Germans.  Tt  was  not  non-vio- 
lence, if  we  are  to  believe  ''ir . Khrushchov,  which  spared 
the  Ukrainians  the  rigors  of  deportation,  but  their 
numbers . 

Lot  us  have  the  courage  to  admit  that  the  fear  war 
is  often  the  tyrant's  opportunity ... ^ 
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CHAPTER  VT 


THE  USE  OF  POWER  AND  FORCE 

Rainuel  P.  Huntinaton  writinr*  the  Korean  War  and  the 

Arnorican  rnilitarv  cntabl  ishoont  touched  on  the  central  isaue'5 

in  the  use  no'»er  and  force: 

The  United  Rtates  had  no  nwoeninc  aoaln;  it  sinnl'' 
wished  to  reestablish  the  status  quo  _?mto.  This 
reauired  the  careful  measuroi^ent~alTd’~c^rculatod 
emolovTT’ent  the  rnilitarv  Force  to  achieve  this 
aoal.  Piahtina  a v;ar  accordino  to  Clausewitz  rather 
than  LudenForFF,  however,  '-ras  a new  exoerience  to 
Americans  and  one  v;hich  they  general  Iv  wore  unv;ill- 
inq  to  accent . ^ 

Pn  the  use  of  nower  and  force  t^qD  issues  arc  alwavs  nre- 
sent,  demandina  the  attention  oF  nolitical  and  rnilitarv  leader 
alike.  These  arc  the  nrimaev  oF  nolitical  nurnose  and  the 
mouldinq  of  military  strateav  to  the  needs  oF  national  objec- 
tives. Without  these  twin  controls  imnosed  bv  the  state,  mili 
tarv  Force  becomes  an  act  qF  blind  violence. 

Pine  has  little  difFicultv  in  Finding  aannort  ^or  those 
concents.  Almost  v.'ithout  oxcontion,  those  concerned  anree 
that  the  concents  are  right  and  necessarv.  Yet  if  actions  and 
words  in  other  contexts  are  to  be  believed,  the  imnlications 
oF  these  two  conennts  are  just  not  understood. 

Among  the  writer's  contemnorar ies  at  the  Naval  vrar  College 
the  comnlaint  is  freeuently  heard  qF  the  v'ar  in  Vietnam,  that 
it  was  a "nolitical"  war  and  that  "political  constraints"  Kent 
the  rnilitarv  establishment  From  "winning  the  war." 
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A professor  of  nolitical  scionen  ''roir.  Amherst  asked  the 
writer,  "Are  there  not  conceivable  situations  where  the  JCS 
as  a hodv  would  nroperly  refuse  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  t>re- 
sident  when  it  was  clear  that  the  Conaress  and  the  pcoole  were 
opposed  to  a war?"^  Subsequent  conversation  indicated  that 
this  nrofessor  thouaht  there  were  indeed  such  situations. 

These  tw  extremes  illustrate  the  necessitv  tor  a critical 
look  at  those  verv  important  issues. 

The  brimacv  of  Political  t>urnoso 

That  nolitical  nurnose  should  dominate  in  the  emnloyment 
of  militarv  power  and  force  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  a state- 
ment of  the  obvious.  Civilian  control  of  the  military  effort 
is,  in  the  United  states,  a fundamental  concent  with  almost 
total  accentance:  scholars  who  v/rito  on  >^olitics  and  war  seem 

to  consider  the  concent  so  basic  that  ’-'hile  a statement  of  it 
is  obliqatory,  exnloration  of  the  concent  is  rarelv  considered 
neccssarv;*  those  who  hold  nolitical  office  accent  without  ques- 
tion the  suner ior-subordinato  rel at ionshin . The  military  es- 
tablishment itself  accepts  its  subordination  as  riaht  and 
honorable;  they  refer  to  the  relationship  frenuently  in  internal 

*Therc  are  excontions.  Amom  the  serious  v;orks  which  ex- 
olorc  in  detail  the  civil -mil itary  relat ionshin,  the  most  com- 
nrohensivo  arc:  Samuel  Huntinaton,  The  soldier  and  the  "^tato 

(Cambridee:  Havard  Universit’'  ^ross , 1 ; MorrTs  .Tanovitz, 

The  Professional  Soldier  (Now  vork;  Free  Press,  I960);  Bernard 
Brod  ie , ’far  Arid  Politics  (Now  vork;  Vacmi  Ilian,  1971). 


publications  and  cito  it  often  as  the  reason  why  thev  shoula 
not  conment  on  matters  which  are  ohviouslv  nolitical  in  nature. 

For  all  of  that,  it  is  submitted  that  the  central  issue 
in  the  emolovment  of  military  force  is  the  nrimacv  of  oolitical 
nuroosc.  Thouah  the  concent  receives  obeisance  from  all 
quarters,  there  are  implications  and  corollaries  and  sub- 
ordinate concents  which  devolve  naturallv  from  the  original 
concert  that  are  not  oenerallv  understood.  One  need  not  look 
far  to  ^ind  examnles  of  this  lack  of  understand im . 

The  New  York  Times  reported  Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer , 
Chairman  o^  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  "^taff,  as  testifying  to  the 
House  Defense  Annronr iation  Subcommittee  on  9 Janua’-v  197S: 

(that  he,  Moorer )...  alvravs  thought  an  invasion  oi 
North  Vietnam  would  bo  a desirable  move  from  tl.'- 
strictly  military  viev^noint ..  .Asked  if  th^  JCs  ..d 
vocatod  a land  invasion  o^  the  North  as  a moans 
of  outFlankina  the  enemy.  Admiral  Moorer  said,  "vos 
Sir,  on  occasion  wo  hav^o  recommended  the  flankina 
movement  you  talk  about." 

Admiral  Moorer  stressed  that  the  war  was  " not 
fought  in  accordance  with  basic  military  nr incinles 
alone . . . ( there  were")  . . .many  nolitical  comnricat ions  . " 
(Emphasis  sunnlied.)  ~~ 

The  statement,  as  ronortod,  suggests  a lack  of  anrrociation 
of  the  implications  inherent  in  the  concent  o*"  nolitical  nri- 
macv. To  conceive  of  a major  application  of  military  ^orce, 
such  as  invasion,  "from  the  strictlv  military  view-noint"  is 
to  ignore  the  cause  and  effect  relationship  of  military  force 


and  nolitical  conseguence.  To  consider  that  war<"are  can  be 


conducted  without  "nolitical  comnl ications ” is  to  fail  to 
understand  that  war  is  a nolitical  act.* 

A restatement  of  the  nrimacv  of  nolitical  nuroose  from 
the  standnoint  of  militarv  resnonsibi 1 itv  mav  innrovo  per- 
spective. The  nurnose  of  the  military  establishment  is  to 
create,  maintain,  and  emnlov  combat  forces  in  sunport  of 
nolitical  objectives . 

Tt  must  bo  reconnized  that  all  nol i tical -mi 1 i tary  nrob- 
lems  are  interrelated;  they  interact  in  a chanaina  cause  and 
effect  relat ionshin . liut  whereas  the  militarv  n’-oblens  are 
in  themselves  canable  of  solution  much  as  a nuzzle  ma*'  bo 
solved,  the  nolitical  nroblems  are  roallv  "difficulties" 

which  resnond  to  analysis  and  nrofessional  iudeement  and  may 

* » 

bo  overcome  but  are  incanable  of  solution.  Thus  nolitical 
nurnose  must  dominate  the  employment  of  military  force  lest 
the  nolitical  di <^f icu  1 1 ies  bo  worsen  by  imnrovidcnt  military 
actions . 


*Anv  criticism  which  may  accrue  to  Admiral  Poorer  from 
those  remarks  mav  be  doublv  aonlied  to  those  Conqrossmen  who 
received  the  testimony  without  comment.  Thev,  a^^ter  all,  oc- 
cunv  the  sunerior  nosition  in  this  sunor ior-subordinato  re- 
lationshin.  One  can  be  certain  no  such  criticism  was  made; 
the  media  would  have  qloefullv  renorted  everv'  word. 

**For  an  enliahton  discussion  of  the  "n\izzle"  and  the 
"difficulty"  see  Henry  K.  Ecclos,  Militarv  Concents  and  bhilo- 
sonhv  (Mew  Brunswick,  N.J.:  Rutaers  University  eross,  1 R6 5 ) , 

n.  121-131. 
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There  has  arisen  over  tine  an  inoxnl  icalile  attitude  to- 
wards the  enolovnent  ot  militarv  ^nree  and  the  nrioacv  of 
oolitical  ournose,  'fhis  attitiide,  which  is  held  not  onl'' 

'ly  some  militarv  men  but  h'’  a few  oolitical  loaders  as  well, 
seems  to  be  that  while  tlio  decision  to  use  militarv  force  is 
a oolitical  ono,  that  "once  the  ouns  hooin  to  shoot"  noliti- 
cal  leaders  should  defer  to  militarv  men  ^or  the  nroblem 
then  becomes  one  of  the  attainment  of  victor''.  This  attitude 
is  exoressed  hv , of  all  neoole,  *iarv  "cCarthy  in  a review  of 
tla  Iber  s tarn  ' s The  Best  and  t'le  Brinhtest.  Bhe  wrote: 

On  the  v.'hole,  the  conerals  norceived  the  logic 
of  the  Vietnam  commitm.cnt  cuite  clear Iv:  if  vou 

were  aoing  to  stay  there,  vou  v.'ould  need  more  men, 
more  hardv;are,  ''ou  '>;ould  have  to  bomb  the  north,  and 
the  sooner  the  bettor,  mine  Haiehona  harbor  and  not 

hesitate  to  hit  the  dikes.  Oiven  the  aim^ they  were 

right;  maybe, given  the  aim,  General  Curtis  LoMav  v/as 

right:  i^  '/ictory  was  wh^t  was  wanted  ...  TEmnhas  i s 

sunnl  led . 

The  whole  noint  of  the  matter  is  that  Miss  McCarthy  is 
wrong  and  so  are  anv  militarv  men  who  think  that  once  the 
war  begins,  victory  in  the  MacArthurian  sense  becomes  the 
dominant  factor.  Berhaps  this  was  true  in  an  earlier  and 
less  comolicatod  ago,  though  one  would  be  hard-orcssed  to 
identify  the  era.  After  all,  the  single  unifying  thread  in 


*I,cst  one  get  hung-ur  on  whether  the  tactics  referred  to 
should  or  should  not  have  been  emnlovod,  it  needs  sa''ing  that 
the  eoint  has  nothing  to  do  with  all  that.  The  point  is  surelv 
tnat  war  is  a political  act  and  that  one  cannot 
tarv  act  ions  of  conseauence  without  considering 
ime  1 ic.a  t ions  . 


consider  mili- 
the  political 
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Clauscwitz's  On  War  is  that  war  is  not  an  isolated  act  of  vio- 
lence but  a continuation  of  politics  and  therefore  must  be 
subordinated  to  oolitical  purnose. 

This  MacArthurian  concent  of  victory-- " There  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  victory"--has  little  meaninq  in  matters  of  national 
strateqv  today.  Tt  is  a danqerous  and  outmoded  concent  for  a 
nation  to  espouse  in  this  time  of  thermo-nuclear  weanons  and 
protracted  conflict.  Militarv  success  is  now  caaed,  as  indeed 
it  has  probabl”  always  been,  on  attainment  of  nolitical  objec- 
tives . 

That  is  not  to  sav  that  tactical  victorv,  •''ictorv  on  the 
battlefield,  has  lost  its  importance.  It  has  not.  Whenever 
an  army  takes  the  field,  whenever  a fleet  deploys  for  battle 
it  docs  so  with  the  expectation  o^  victory  and  must  bond  everv 
effort  to  achieve  that  victorv. 

The  objectives  of  foreian  nolicv  todav  are  to  control 
situations  and  events  so  that  lonn-ranqe  national  interests 
are  served  without  intcnsifvina  conflict  to  the  point  where 
national  survival  becomes  at  issue.  This  is  the  restraint 
which  n 'cloar  '•'capons  have  broueht  to  the  international  strua- 
nle  ^or  power.  To  insure  that  this  restraint  is  operative 
throuahout  the  'Spectrum  0*="  Conflict  intensities,  the  Executive 
will  exorcise  rinorous  control  of  nolicv  and  its  implementa- 


tion. 


This  riqorous  control  of  nolicy  imnl omontat ion  will  be 
^olt  TTiost  koonlv  durino  actual  hostilities.  The  need  to 
limit  the  scone  and  intensity  ot  conflict  v.’ill  result  in  the 
Executive  resorvinq  to  itself  not  onlv  control  mass- 
destruction  wcanons  but  also  the  authority  to  use  weanons  and 
techniques  which  heretofore  have  boon  considered  conventional. 

Thus,  electronic  and  thermo-nuclear  technoloqv  has  brouaht 
about  a situation  whore  the  Executive  is  v.’illina  to  accent 
stalemate  and  tactical  defeat  on  an  unnrccedented  scale  the 
alternative  annears  to  bo  an  increased  chance  ot_the  use  o'" 
mass-destruction  weapons.  A nov/  dimension  is  thereby  brouaht 
to  warfare;  a dimension  with  which  civil  and  military  authority 
has  not  vet  come  to  qrins. 

Civil  authority  must  distimuish  with  qrcat  skill  between 
those  matters  which  are  ot  central  imnortanco  and  those  which 
are  nerinheral  to  the  national  interest.  Civilian  loaders 
must  understand  how  to  use  military  force  annronr lately  and 
o'"'"octively . They  must  also  learn  that  the  time  to  assess  the 
morality  o'"  a particular  use  o^  force  is  bo'"oro  that  force  is 
brought  to  bear.  Admiral  H.  E.  Ecclos  sneaks  to  these  needs; 

In  essence  this  boils  dovm  to  a two'"old  neces- 
sity; a keen  sense  of  mutual  responsibility  and 
the  dovelonment  of  conceptual  unity  and  coherence 
starting  at  the  ton  and  descending  through  the  com- 
mand . 

The  politician  has  the  responsibility  to  estab- 
lish and  express  his  policy  in  such  terms  that  it 
can  bo  militarily  supported.  The  military  man  has 
the  responsibility  to  carry  out  the  military  aspects 
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of  the  nolicy.  Howovor , jt  is  absurd  to  boliove  that 
the  nol it ician  can  cxpoct  loval  sunnort  when  ho  is 
nmbiquous  and  vacil latino  in  his  noliev.  He  thoro- 
♦^orc  has  the  obliaation  to  dovelon  conceptual  unitv 
and  coherence.  when  circumstances  roouiro  a shi*^t 
in  policy,  ho  has  the  responsibility  to  maintain 
claritv  and  coherence  in  the  now  nolicy. 

To  the  doerreo  that  the  politician  insists  on  the 
subordination  of  the  military  to  the  ciyilian,  to 
that  same  dooroe  he  increases  his  obliaation.  Tt 
ho  acts  othorv;isc  there  will  be  two  inevitable  con- 
seouonces:  the  nol itical-mi 1 itarv  effort  will  bo 

hampered  and  nerhans  dot'eatod,  and  crood  and  loyal 
men  will  become  frustrated,  nerhans  beyond  normal 
endurance. ^ 

Military  authority  is  faced  with  an  even  more  direct  and 
elemental  burden  as  a result  of  this  new  dimension  of  warfare. 


The  military  establishment  must  be  able  to  accent  the  no-win 


situations  and  the  tactical  defea t s a nd  still  maintain  a via- 
ble combat  force  with  high  morale.  Tn  the  continuum  of  con- 
flict there  are  no  time-outs  for  iiamlet-like  introspection  and 
social  experimentation  with  basic  concents  such  as  discipline 
and  individual  responsibility. 

■'t  is  clear  that  the  military  power  of  the  United  States 
has  been  decreased  liy  the  Vietnam  war  and  its  associated  dis- 
ruption of  domestic  affairs.  This  stems  directly  from  the 
distortion  of  basic  values  and  the  dnwnaradina  of  those  essen- 
tial military  concents  v'hich  make  for  operational  readiness  and 
co”'bat  effectiveness.  How  this  distortion  of  values  and  down- 
qradina  of  essential  concents  came  about  is  of  less  if^mediate 
im.porta.nco  than  is  their  identification.  Identification  of 
thes'-'  ••lines  and  concents  '^?i  1 1 permit  the  restatement  of  their 
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wor  th . 


With  ncrsnocti”o  rc^ainod  the  militarv  oRtablishmont 


will  ho  hotter  able  to  review  it'^  role  in  the  1 ioht  the 
chanqinq  nature  o'"  con'"lict.  ^d^1iral  Ecclon  has  idonti'"iod 
and  oxnrossod  those  essential  values  and  concents  in  a unicue 
and  tellina  manner.  The  ^ollowina  quotations  will  nrovide  in 
siaht  into  the  challonae  '"aced  bv  the  militarv  establishment. 

Integrity  o'"  Command.  The  essence  o'"  command 
lies  in  an  elusive  combination  of  intangibles  that 
are  very  di'"ficult  to  define  or  con'"ine  to  the  limits 
o'"  any  narticular  social  system  or  culture.  Usually 
it  seems  to  include  such  elements  as  nro'"essional 
competence,  self-confidence,  and  mutual  confidence, 
leadershio,  and  honor.  Above  all  there  must  bo  both 
lo'^altv  un  and  loyalty  down.^ 

Social -Pol itical  Discipline.  Because  of  a mass 
nopular  misconcontion , the  word"  "discipline"  has  be- 
come a svnon'/m  for  fascism  and  so  its  use  in  anv 
political  sociological  context  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purnosos,  forbidden. 

Perhaps  wo  need  a new  nhraso  to  describe  discin- 
line  as  I use  it.  "Discinlino  in  its  deepest  sense 
moans:  a sense  of  values;  the  knowledge  of  cause  and 

effect;  the  willingness  to  make  decisions;  the  will- 
ingness to  accent  personal  responsibility  for  the  re- 
sults of  such  decisions." 

In  this  sense  discipline  is  a fundamental  safe- 
guard of  political  freedom  and  of  reasonable  social 
stability.  It  is  the  foundation  of  national  security 
in  its  military,  economic,  and  political  aspects.  The 
v/ord  "discipline"  ultimately  includes  the  understand- 
ing of  the  whole  interacting  complex  of  abstract  terms; 
justice,  law,  order,  mower,  and  force.  it  is  essential 
to  control  humanity's  instinctive  use  of  violence  for 
foolish  or  selfish  purposes... 

The  guestion  of  social -ool itical  discipline  comes 
to  an  awesome  focus  in  the  problems  of  national  de- 
fense in  the  nuclear  ace.^ 

Boda  Fountain  Morale  and  B’eapons  Morale.  Two  con- 
cent s~o?~moFaTrr”aFo~Tr'mDsF'’cFnFiniralXv  in  opposition  in 
this  country,  with  the  result  that  we  have  usually  sou- 
ght a compromise  and  have  based  our  morale  program  on 
portions  of  each.  At  the  risk  of  oversimplification, 

8 0 


these  concents  nay  be  called  "soda  fountain  norale" 
and  "weanon  morale.'' 

The  concent  o^  soda  fountain  morale  is  that  hiah 
nilitarv  morale  is  created  or  at  least  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  luxuries,  nrivileges,  and  frinae  benefits. 

The  concent  o^  weanon  morale  is  that  high  military 
m.orale  is  devolonod  nrimarilv  bv  riaorous  discipline, 
hard  training,  confidence  in  one's  leaders,  one's  wea- 
nons , and  one's  abilitv  to  use  them,  and  above  all  by 
nride  in  one's  ability  to  accent  great  risk  and  hard- 
shin. ^ 

There  is  a nronosition  which  normally  annlies  to  drastic 
change  within  lame  organizations,  it  has  almost  the  status  of 
law,  and  that  is,  sianificant  and  nervasive  change  must  come 
^rom  outside  the  organization.  But  it  is  doubtful  that  will 
occur  in  this  situation.  The  nature  of  national  elective  office 
is  such  that  the  Executive  and  beaislative  have  little  incentive 
to  institute  such  changes.  Those  annointed  to  Executive  office 
do  not  rrcnorallv  have  the  backcround  to  evaluate  the  need.  Po , 
i^  it  is  to  come,  it  v;ill  come  from  within. 

Tt  IS  by  no  means  certain  that  these  thims  can  be  accom- 
olished:  the  reestablishment  of  the  intcaritv  o*"  command; 

acceotanco  of  the  tvpe  and  donreo  of  discinline  needed;  indoc- 
trination of  \\;oapons  morale.  Tf  these  things  are  accomplished 
it  will  be  because  the  military  establishment  has  looked  deep 
into  Its  soul  and  reconnized  some  fundamental  truths: 

rlie  intellectual  and  moral  nroblems  o^  the  omnlovment  of 
militarv  force  are  more  complex  than  are  the  technical  ones. 

I’he  intellectual,  moral,  and  professional  demands  on  mili- 


tar''  loaders  todav  are  aroater  than  ever  before.  The  need  for 
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suncrior  men  with  intellectual  intearity  and  noral  couraqe  is 
therefore  nroater. 

There  is  a ^fundamental  loyalty  to  country  which  transcends 
lovaltv  to  individual  service  and  im.mediate  superior. 

The  socioloqical  and  eqalitarian  aonroach  to  military 
policy  and  organization  will  result  in  mediocrity. 

The  ethical  standards,  the  demands  dutv,  and  the  ner- 
tormance  of  militarv'  men  must  he  above  those  required  in  civil 
ian  life. 

f^ir  f’ichard  I,i^inaston,  an  educator,  once  wrote: 

Tt  is  the  weakness  of  rich  and  comnlicatod  societies 
like  our  own  that  thev  tend  to  live  in  externals,  to 
concentrate  on  the  techniques  of  their  li*fe.  Hut  edu- 
cation, while  it  must  nrovide  for  these,  can  only 
base  itself  on  them  at  the  exnense  of  neqlectina  more 
important  thinqs.  Such  an  education  v/ill  produce 
mere  technicians:  by  a mere  technician  T mean  a man 

who  understands  evervthinq  about  his  iob  exceot  its 
ultimate  nurpose  and  its  nlaco  in  the  order  of  the 
universe.  They  are  a verv  common  tvne." 

The  harsh  realitv  o^  this  aeo  of  nrotracted  conflict  and 
thermo-nuclear  v;oaoons  is  that  the  use  ot  military  force  is 
sometimes  necessar'^.  Tt  the  military  establishment  is  to 
eftectivelv  emplov  force  within  the  snectrum  of  contlict,  it 
must  bo  led  bv  men  who  are  more  than  mere  technicians:  it  mus* 
ho  led  by  men  who  understand  the  ultimate  nurnoso  of  militarv 
torco. 
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M-Ttional  Objectives  a_n^  i t ary  _^tr a t cay 

Alfred  North  Whitehead  used  the  term  "verbal  svmbols"  to 
indicate  the  imnrecision  of  lanauaqo.  Few  areas  of  human  en- 
deavor have  the  need  for  orecision  in  lanauaqo  and  thouqht 
required  by  those  disparate  functions  described  as  "national 
securitv".  Paradoxicallv , no’-’hcre  is  semantic  distortion  more 
nrovalent.  The  term  "Pentaqoncso"  has  become  a cliche  ^or 
semantically  obfuscatinq  what  would  otherwise  be  ner^ectly  clear. 

Tn  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  semantic  con*"usion,  the  follow- 

★ 

inq  bricF  definitions  relatinn  to  fnreian  ool icv  are  eresentod. 

Tt  is  recoanized  that  these  definitions  will  not  satisfy  every 
reader,  nor  will  thev  cover  every  aspect  of  their  subject.  They 
will,  however,  reduce  the  inevitable  semantic  distortion  by  oro- 
vidim  a standard. 

National  interest  is  the  aeneral  and  continuinq  end  for 
which  a state  acts. 

T nterests  are  those  diverse  motivations  for  security  and 
well-boina  which  mav  vary  or  conflict  as  circumstances  chanqe. 

Principles  are  the  endurina  modes  of  behavior  or  the  re- 
latively established  auides  to  action  that  characterize  nations. 

National  objectives  are  specific  coals  desicned  to  support 
an  interest  or  principle  or  some  combination  of  the  two. 


*Theso  definitions  are  derived  from  william  Pcitzel,  et  al.. 
United  qtatea  Foreign  Policy,  194b-iq55  (Washinaton:  The  Rrook- 
incs  Institution,  T‘?T^T7  p*  4 71-4 74~. 


Pol icios  aro  snccific  courses  of  action  dosiqncd  to  achieve 


obiectives . 

V/hen  nations  existed  in  relative  isolation,  stratcay  was 
Fierely  the  direction  of  a nation's  armed  force.  That  restricted 
concept  is  no  lonaor  adcouato.  The  bounds  stratcay  have 
been  stretched  bv  technoloay  and  events.  To  bo  understood  to- 
day, strategy  must  bo  viewed  in  relation  to  national  objectives 
and  the  no  1 icios  those  oh-jectives;  strateav  must  also  bo 
viewed  in  relation  to  its  military  instruments,  tactics  and 
logistics . 

Then,  one  miaht  ask,  what  is  stratcay?  The  three  loadina 
militarv  theorists,  in  this  writer's  oninion,  have  nrovided 
definitions  which  bring  insiaht. 

Clausewitz:  "Strategy  is  the  use  of  the  engaaemont  to 

attain  the  object  of  war.  Tt  must  therefore  give  an  aim  to 
the  whole  military  action,  which  aim  must  be  in  accordance  with 
the  object  of  the  war."^^ 

H.  H.  Liddell  Hart;  "We  can  now  arrive  at  a .. .definition 
strategy  as--tho  art  o^  distributina  and  anolvino  military 
means  to  fulfill  the  ends  of  nolicy."^^ 

Honrv  E.  Eccles:  "Strateav  is  the  comprehensive  direction 

of  power  to  control  situations  and  areas  in  order  to  attain 
1 2 

objectives . " 

The  element  common  to  those  definitions  is  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  militarv  effort  with  the  political  purposes  of  the 
state's  policies  and  objectives. 
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Ecclcs's  doscrintion  stratoay  is  more  than  a definition; 

it  is  a torso  summary  of  a unitary  concent  of  comprohonsivc  con- 
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trol.  This  idea  of  comnrohons ivo  control  has  imnlications  of 
imnortanco.  fitratoay,  when  viewed  as  comorohensivo  control,  is 
raised  to  a position  of  nrimaev  in  the  conduct  ot  the  nation's 
^oreian  oolicies.  That  is  to  sav,  comnrohonsivc  control  re- 
quires an  examination  of  the  reason  for  that  control--obiectivos 
and  their  nolicies.  Thus  if  strateay  is  to,  in  effect,  sit  in 
iudqement  of  obiectives  and  oolicies,  then  strategy  is  elevated 
beyond  military  control.  This  is  the  central  point  of  the  matter 
and  bears  further  examination. 

’'•lilitarv  strateay  is  but  a part,  albeit  a vital  part,  of 
the  national  strateay.  The  nation's  strateav  involves  the 
formulation  of  national  objectives  and  the  development  of 
policies  to  achieve  those  objectives.  Comprehensive  direction 
requires  that  the  nation's  military  effort  be  focused  directly 
on  the  support  of  these  national  objectives  and  that  the  polic- 
ies  desianed  to  achieve  the  objectives  be  evaluated  in  lioht  o^ 
the  military's  ability  to  support  v;ith  ^orce  if  necessary. 

Thus  the  military  establishment  must  analvxe  and  evaluate 
those  policies  which  support  objectives  as  must  all  other  in- 
volved aaencies  o^'  aovernment.  The  need  military  analysis 

and  evaluation  has  two  bases: 

*It  should  ho  emphasized  that  the  concept  of  comprehensive 
control  is  that  of  Admiral  Fccles.  The  expansion  of  this  concept 
as  presented  here  is  the  writer's:  F.ccles  is  blameless. 


Tho  size,  orcT-inization , and  function'^  tho  military  cstat- 
lishmont  must  bo  in  consonance  with  the  national  objectives 
they  support. 

The  implementation  o^  nolic''  must  bo  riaorouslv  controlled 
lest  in  times  of  crisis  tho  turmoil  of  events  obscure  tho 
objectives  of  noliev  and  ^allure  result. 

•=:uccoss  in  both  those  ef^^orts  is  dependent  upon  complete 
under stand inp  ot  national  objectives  and  of  tho  implementina 
policies.  ?uch  undorstandim  is  difficult  to  obtain.  A brief 
look  at  the  process  bv  which  national  objectives  and  policies 
arc  formulated  v/ill  show  why  this  is  so. 

Some  national  objectives  and  Policies  are  established  on 
the  basis  of  tho  nrecoivod  interests  of  tho  administration  in 
power:  threats  to  the  territorial  United  states:  ovcrridim 

domestic  needs;  tho  domestic  and  foreion  policy  realities  as 
seen  to  affect  the  administration. 

Other  national  objectives  and  policies  are  relics  of  pre- 
vious administrations  which  remain  in  effect  because  of  tho 
dominance  of  established  poliev.  Fach  dav  a poliev  remains  in 
effect  it  becomes  more  firmlv  entrenched  and  soon  acouires  a 
life  and  momentum  all  its  own.  Fach  decision  made  and  each 
action  taken  reinforces  and  reaffirms  tho  validity  of  that  pol- 
icv,  ^or  those  makinq  tho  decisions  and  implementina  tho  actions 
acquire  a vested  interest  in  continuinq  the  noliev  and  there- 
fore support  the  objective.  The  dominance  of  established  poliev 


o^foctivolv  rulos  out  internal  rcviev/s  and  rcauiros  that  aroat 
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effort  bo  oxncndod  if  estahl inhod  nolicios  are  to  bo  undone. 

Thono  national  obioctivon  and  nolicios  are  rarol'^  oxnrossod 
in  direct  and  tanaihlo  toms.  Thov  are  most  often  oxnrossod  in 
cenoral  and  idealistic  terms.  Earlier  it  was  said  that  in  this 
acre  of  nrotracted  conflict  and  thermo-nuclear  woanons  that  mili- 
tarv  success  was  based  on  the  attainment  nolitical  objectives. 
How  then  arc  militarv  nlannors  to  distinauish  betv;oen  those  vital 
objectives  on  which  militarv  success  is  qaacd  and  idealistic 
sloaans? 

Military  planners  must  have  a conceptual  under standincr  o^ 
the  national  objective  and  a firm  nrasp  ot  the  overall  effect 
desired  ^rom  supoortinq  nolicios.  Eunnortivo  military  plans 
arc  useless  if  their  objectives  arc  mere  restatements  of  the 
hopes  and  ideals  o^  national  Tirincinles.  "hev  must  instead 
identify  those  objectives  which  are  essential  to  the  nolicies 
the  clans  are  dosiqned  to  supnort. 

This  requires  iden  t i f i ca  t ion  o*"  not  onlv  the  military 
objocti”o  but  the  nolitical,  economic,  and  social  obioctives 


*Tho  dominance  o^  established  col  icy  was  antlv  illustrated 
by  the  most  dramatic  change  in  ♦^orcian  nolicy  in  recent  vears; 
the  decision  to  abandon  the  noliev  ot  containment  and  seek  a 
reannroachment  with  the  People's  Ponublic  of  China.  '^he  Presid- 
ent limited  advanced  kno'-rlcdne  of  the  initial  overtures  to  an  ex- 
tremely small  eroun  of  advisors.  This  was  i n no  small  nart  duo 
to  the  resistance  that  the  President  knev;  would  ^lovelon  from 
inside  and  outside  oovornmont  if  word  leaked  prematurely. 
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nolicv  as  v^cl  1 . Tt  roouuro'3  an  ordorina  the  major  and 
nubsidiarv  ohjoctivon  by  nrioritios.  Tt  involves  a detailed 
and  continuous  examination  of  interests , national  objectives, 
and  no  1 ic';' . Tt  reouires  discrimination  between  those  objec- 
tives which  are  central  and  those  which  are  neripheral;  it 
reouires  an  identification  of  the  lone  and  short-ranoe  objec- 
tives of  nolicv. 

These  reouirements  are  imnossible,  o^  course;  they  simplv 
cannot  bo  met.  The  nress  o^  time  on  militarv  nlanners  at  the 
national  level  is  such  that  it  does  not  nermit  analvsis  in 

it 

this  detail.  Still,  analvsis  of  the  objective  is  the  key. 

The  militarv  planner  recoanizes  that  the  objective  is  cen- 
tral to  anv  strateqy  and  analvsis  of  the  objective  enables  him 
to  elan  sunnortive  strateoies  with  their  related  tactical  em- 
nloyments  and  looistical  nrenarat ions . A hiohly  simplified 
analvsis  of  an  objective  would  reouire  consideration  of  the 
fol lowino ; 

Overall  effect:  What  is  the  overall  effect  desired  from 

the  nolicv?  Would  this  effect,  if  achieved,  sunnort  the  coals 
of  the  objective? 

Assumptions ; What  are  the  assumptions  on  v;hich  this  nolicv 
is  based?  Are  these  assumptions  valid?  What  events  v/ould  in- 
validate these  assumptions?  Would  the  use  of  military  force 
effect  the  assumptions;  how?  'What  affect  v'ould  counter-force 

^Analvsis  of  the  objective  is  discussed  porcontivolv  and 
at  some  lonnth  bv  Admiral  i;ccles  in  Military  Concents  and  Thi- 
losonhy,  n.  41,  51-56,  285-293. 
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have  on  those  assum’^t  inns? 


Objoctivos : What  aro  the  snocific  objectives  o^  the  policy? 

What  are  the  minimum  key  objoctivos  o^  the  nolicv?  What  is  the 
relative  imnortance  of  these  objectives?  Would  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force  chanqe  the  priorities  of  the  objectives;  would  all 
objectives  then  remain  operative?  ^'’ould  the  use  of  counter- 
*^orce  alter  the  priorities  o^  anv  of  the  objectives? 

Force  and  Counter-Force:  What  events  would  most  likely 

require  a response  v;ith  militarv  force?  What  minimum  military 
action  would  be  roauirod  to  attain  all  the  objectives  of  policy; 
the  minimum  kev  objoctivos?  What  counter- *^orcos  will  be  sot  in 
motion  bv  the  use  o^  militarv  force? 

Compensating  Measures:  '-’ill  comnensatina  measures  bo  re- 

quired to  offset  the  counter-forces  sot  in  motion?  Will  the 
comnensatina  measures  be  militarv  in  nature?  ''^hat  o^^ect  will 
the  comnensatina  measures  have  on  the  overall  ef^^oct,  assumptions, 
or  objoctivos? 

’^inallv,  and  of  fundamental  imnortance,  is,  a statement  of 
what  constitutes  satis f a ctorv  at t a inmon t of  the  objective . 

Tt  hardlv  needs  savina  that  analvsis  of  the  objective  will 
not  prevent  the  establishment  of  unwise  policy  or  of  unobtain- 
able objoctivos.  Neither  will  it  prevent  inept  implementation 
from  destrovina  the  effects  of  sound  policy.  It  is  obvious  that 
askin'!  all  pf  the  questions  listed  above  will  not  of  itself  pro- 
I'ide  the  stratoaic  planners  with  the  comprehensive  controls 
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neodod.  All  of  tho  ouof^tions  can  never  be  ansv;ered  and  nomc 
answers  will  be  hiahlv  sneculative  at  best.  Nevertheless, 
analysis  ot  the  objective  is  necessary  it  subsequent  military 
action  is  to  have  nractical  value. 

With  the  conccDtual  unitv  aained  from  analytical  oroces- 
sess  such  as  analysis  of  tho  objective,  militarv  leaders  will 
be  able  to  control  tho  imnlomcntation  ot  noliev  so  that  national 
objectives  and  their  oolicies  will  remain  visible  amidst  tho 
turmoil  of  events. 

Tt  is  also  from  such  anal ''s is  o^  interests,  national  ob- 
joctivos , and  nolicies  that  there  will  omcrao  the  now  strateaic 
concents  and  militarv  nolicies  and  doctrines  that  will  nave  the 
wav  for  adantation  o^  tho  military  omani  zat  ions  and  '^unctions 
as  American  foreign  policy  moves  from  its  containment  posture 


of  tho  past  twentv-^ive  voars. 
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CONCLUFTONR 

Lvtton  Strachcv  in  his  nro^aco  to  FminGnt  Victorians  co”i- 
mented  that  it  was  i'nnossiblc  to  "rito  a history  the  Victo- 
rian aao;  too  much  was  known  o^'  it;  that  iqnoranco  was  the 
^irst  roauisitc  o^  the  historian.  But,  he  continued,  it  was 
nossible  to  illuminate  it  by  a di^^erent  techniaue: 

Tf  he  is  wise,  he  will  adont  a subtler  strateav. 

He  v’ill  attack  his  subject  in  unexoected  nlaces... 

He  will  row  out  over  that  areat  ocean  o^  material 
and  lower  down  into  it,  here  and  there,  a little 
bucket,  which  will  bring  up  to  the  light  of  day 
some  characteristic  specimen,  from  those  far  depths 
to  be  examined  with  a careful  curiosity.^ 

This,  in  a sense,  is  what  has  been  attempted  in  this  brief 
paper.  From  a vast  ocean  of  issues  related  to  conflict  and  War, 
a few  carefully  chosen  and,  honefullv,  characteristic  specimens 
have  been  drawn.  Thev  have  been  examined  with  a careful  curio- 
sity; if  that  curiosity  has  been  accompanied  bv  some  dearoe  ot 
insiaht,  then  purnosc  will  have  been  served. 

I Tt  needs  savina  that  though  there  is  indeed  a vast  ocean 

I 

; material  on  conflict  and  War  and  related  matters,  much  of 

I it  lacks  value:  trivial  and  peripheral  matters  are  explored 

I in  denth;  irrevelant  issues  are  searched  out  and  examined  while 

j fundamental  issues,  unnoticed,  are  trod  underfoot.  The  reasons 

* for  this  are  complex  and  varied;  it  is,  hovrever,  both  possible 
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and  nocGssarv  to  aenoralizc  on  what  arc  seen  as  the  funda- 
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mental  deficiencies  in  nol itical-mi 1 itary  discussions,  and 
writings  and  consoouentlv  in  nolicies  and  elans. 

There  is  no  comprehensive  and  coheren t military  theory  or 
philosophy  adequate  for  this  age  of  protracted  con^^lict  domi- 
nated by  weapons  of  mass-destruction.  The  piecemeal  approach 
to  nolitical-militarv  problems  omits  fundamental  or  critical 
issues;  it  ^ails  to  recopnize  the  militarv  implications  of 
social,  economic,  and  political  issues;  it  fails  to  recop- 
nize  the  social,  economic,  and  political  implications  of  mili- 
tary issues  and  actions;  it  fails  to  identify  the  cause  and 
effect  relationship  that  operates  throuahout  political-mili- 
tarv  a^^airs. 

Many  professional  militarv  men  and  government  executives 
are  distainful  of  theory  and  history.  These  men,  the  profes- 
sional soldiers,  those  appointed  to  executive  office,  and 
those  elected  to  public  office,  are  action  oriented.  They  are 
concerned  with  doing;  thev  are  occupied  with  personnel--as 
opposed  to  oeonle — , hardware,  methods,  and  performing.  Thev 
seek  the  single-paoed , doubla-snacod  summary;  thev  avoid  the 
details  which  illuminate.  Thev  have  neither  the  time  for  the 
inclination  for  the  studv  and  contemplation  needed  to  derive 
benefit  from  the  discipline  of  theorv  and  the  lessons  of  history. 

Many  scholars  ^ni^  scientists  view  the  political-military 
di*"f icultios  with  a nerspect ive  distorted  by  their  field  o^ 


comnotcncv  and  thoir  nosition. 


In  ono  sonso,  such  a distor- 


tion occurs  because,  not  unexnectedlv , those  scholars  and 
scientists  tend  to  vievr  much  the  difficulty  as  arisino  from 
the  failure  to  accord  thoir  views  and  particular  disciplines 
primac”  in  the  conduct  of  those  affairs.  In  another  sense, 
the  lack  of  personal  rcsponsibility--alwavs  a sobering  influ- 
enco--for  the  develonment,  imnlemontation , and  outcome  of  a 
nol icy  leads  to  pronouncements  and  advocacv  of  specific  plans 
and  doctrines  outside  the  scholar's  field  of  competency. 

These  are  but  the  most  obvious  deficiencies  one  encounters 
v'hon  attomntina  to  examine  the  concents  and  issues  of  conflict. 
Conversolv,  these  very  deficiencies  point  the  wav  by  v;hich  men 
of  varied  capabilities  and  backarounds  may  approach  the  study 
o^  conflict. 

The  need  for  a comprehensive  military  theorv,  which  will 
embrace  the  ranv  elements  of  military  affairs,  has  been  shown. 
It,  however,  auicklv  becomes  apparent  to  one  who  attempts  to 
deal  with  oven  a minor  element  of  conflict  that  such  a theorv 
can  never  be  completed.  There  are  just  too  manv  elements. 

They  overlap  and  are  interdependent.  For  every  basic  concept 
there  are  corollaries  and  subordinate  concepts  and  implications 
which  demand  recognition.  One  must  deal  with  those  elements 
which  tend  to  chanae  ranidly  as  well  as  those  which  change  gradu 
allv.  Further,  ono  must  consider  the  interplay  and  feedback  bet 
ween  militarv  concents  and  non-military  thoughts  and  actions. 
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V7hen  confronted  with  the  conmlexity  and  magnitude  of  mili- 
tary theory,  one  is  ant  to  dismiss  the  need  as  unobtainable  or 
really  not  necessary.  Academicians  manaae  this  much  more 
smoothly  than  do  professional  military  men.  The  military  nro- 
^^essional  tends  to  ianore  military  theory;  it's  difficult  to 
find  reference  to  military  theory  in  books  written  by  military 
men  and  when  one  finds  such  a reference  it  is  frequently  found 
that  military  theory  is  considered  synon\Tnous  with  strategy. 

The  academicians,  more  skilled  in  the  technioues  of  avoid- 
ance, noint  out  that  the  important  concents  are  adequately 
covered  by  existing  theories  of  nolitical  science  and  inter- 
national affairs;  that  what  remains  is  but  manipulative  techni- 
ques of  omnloving  men  and  machines,  a somewhat  mechanistic  skill, 
which  is  adonuatelv  taught  in  military  schools.  So  many  tend 
to  dopreciato  the  need  for  military  theory.  Bernard  Brodie, 
in  what  ho  considers  his  most  important  book,  accordincr  to  the 
dustcovor  writoun.  War  and  Politics,  mentions  "theory"  but  twice 
and  both  times  donreciatinalv ; once  ho  refers  to  a "theory"  of 
international  relations — the  attention-gainina  ouotation  marks 
about  the  word  are  Brodie' s. 2 Next,  he  refers  to  "theory"  as 
a svnonvm  for  strategy.^  Not  all  civilian  scholars  depreciate 
military  theory.  !Iuntinoton  says: 

Understandina  reouiros  theory;  theory  requires  ab- 
straction; and  abstraction  reeuires  the  simplifi- 
cation and  orderinn  of  reality.  No  theory  can  ex- 
plain all  the  facts,  and  at  times,  the  reader  o^ 
this  book  may  ^eol  that  Its  concents  and  distinc- 
tions are  drawn  too  sharply  and  precisely  and  are 


too  ^ar  removed  from  reality.  Obviouslv  the 
real  world  is  one  of  blend'i,  j.r’'ational  ities , 
and  incongruities:  actual  nersonalities , in- 

stitutions, and  beliefs  do  not  fit  into  neat 
logical  cateeories.  Vet  neat  locical  cate- 
aories  are  necessary  if  man  is  to  think  nro- 
^itably  about  the  real  world  in  which  he  lives 
and  to  derive  from  it  lessons  for  broader  annli- 
cation  and  use... The  studv  of  civil-militarv 
relations  has  suffered  from  too  little  theori- 
zing . ** 

Those  concents  of  a thoorv  of  conflict  which  have  been 
examined  in  this  naner  may  seem  self-evident  and  elemental. 

If  so,  then  in  nart  the  effort  has  boon  successful,  for  one 
must  oass  thorugh  comnloxitios  before  one  can  express  simply, 
ideas  of  imnortance. 

It  is  this  exnrossion  of  ideas  and  concents  that  is  the 
worth  of  this  initial  stop  towards  a theory  of  conflict.  It 
was  intended  that  this  naner  would  orovido  a foundation  upon 
which  others  could  build.  It  is  honed  that  this  foundation 
is  broad  enouqh  to  span  the  separation  between  military  theorv 
and  political  theorv. 

There  is  a need  for  the  political  theorist  to  exnand  into 

the  area  of  civil-militarv  relations.  As  was  pointed  out  in 

Chanter  VI,  there  is  a lack  of  understanding  of  the  implications 

of  the  primacy  of  political  purpose  in  the  conduct  of  military 

affairs.  Admiral  Eccles  has  pointed  out  the  areas  of  civil- 

military  relations  whore  conflicts  occur  as: 

Political  control  of  thq  creation  and  deployment  of 
v’eaoons  and  forces.  \ 
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Political  control  of  tho  use  of  militarv  force: 

Initiation  of  tho  use  of  force. 

Limits  on  resources  made  available. 

Limits  on  scone  o^  action. 

Limits  on  vreapons  cmnloyod. 

Determination  of  tactics  employed. 

v?hen  and  how  to  brino  an  end  to  hostilities. 

Political  control  of  producer  logistics: 

Control  reguirements 

Partisan  influence  on  infrastructure. 

Sociological  reouirements  in  orocurements . 

Budget  control. 5 

Tho  military  theorists  must  also  address  these  matters  of  civil- 
military  relations,  as  has  been  done  in  this  naper.  Thus,  as 
the  difficulties  are  addressed  by  both  tho  militarv  and  poli- 
tical theorists,  the  gap  if  not  bridged  will  at  least  be  made 
less  treacherous. 

Tho  concents  presented  hero  also  nrovido  a foundation  for 
the  militarv  theorist  to  build  unon  so  that  ho  may  oxnand  into 
the  areas  where  tho  militarv  nroblom  begins;  strategy,  tactics, 
logistics,  and  command.  It  is  these  comnononts  o^  the  military 
nroblom  with  which  the  military  decision-maker  must  deal.  VJhe- 
ther  it  be  the  strategic  nlanners  at  tho  national  level  or  a 
commander  in  combat,  those  comnononts  of  the  military  problem 
must  be  intuitively  evaluated  before  the  decision  is  made. 

It  was  earlier  stated  that  a comnrehensive  military  the- 
ory can  never  be  comnleted.  This  is  also  true  of  tho  major  con- 
cents which  are  the  constituent  narts  of  such  a theory.  Thus, 
the  theory  of  conflict  will  never  bo  comnleto  or  nerfoct;  it 
will  continue  to  evolve.  But  as  it  grows  and  its  chief  elements 
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and  structure  and  nrincioles  are  identified,  it  will  serve 
to  bring  coherence  and  perspective  to  the  conduct  of  military 
af fairs . 

The  inadequacies  of  this  effort  to  identifv  the  major 
ideas  and  concents  with  which  a military  theory  of  conflict 
must  come  to  qrips  is  assuaned  to  some  extent  bv  the  obvious 
truth  expressed  bv  Alfred  North  Whitehead  when  he  said,  "One 
must  omit  much  to  act  on  with  something."^ 
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A TOPICAL  OUTLINE  OP  A COMPREHENSIVE  THEORY  OF  CONFLICT 


AnpEMDTX  T 


A TOPICAL  OUTI.TNE  OP  A COMPREHENSIVE  THEORY  OP  CONFLICT 


THE  NATURAL  HUMAN  ORIOINS  O^  CONPLI CT 

At  some  starjc!  a nocossarv  condition  For  conflict  is  man's 
willingness  to  ^iaht.  A comnr chons ive  theory  of  conflict  must 
examine  the  biological  and  psychoanalytic  ^actors  which  drive 
man  to  compote  and  strive  ^or  dominance. 

Individual  Man 

Needs,  aspirations,  expectations 
Bioloaical  Factors 
Psvchoanalvtic  Factors 

Collective  Man 

Group  needs,  aspirations,  expectations 
Friction  o^  competition 
Need  For  individual  and  group  identity 
Territorial  needs 

The  Effects  of  Change 

Effects  of  change  on  individuals 
Effects  oF  change  on  orouns 
I.eadtimo  of  chance 

EfFects  of  rapid  drastic  chance 

EFFccts  of  limited  cummulative  chance  overtime 

THE  ORIGINS  OF  INTERNATTHMAL  CONFLICT 

International  conFlict  results  from  a struggle  For  power 
v>hich  is  sought  For  throe  Fundamental  purposes:  to  insure 

national  survival;  to  maintain  existing  power;  to  expand  exist- 
ing power . 


OR 
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Throat"?  to  National  'Survival 


Invasion 

Hostilo  adiacont  statos 

v;eak  adjacont  states 

Lack  of  dofonsihlo  boundaries 

“'aintonanco  of  the  fstatus  nuo 

Maintenance  o*"  newer  distribution 

Minor  adiustments  witliin  oxistinc  newer  distribution 
Causes  for  conflict 

'Reasons  ^or  Expansion  o^  rov;er 

Internal  nressuros--nonulation , economic,  ideoloaical 
Exploitation  of  a lack  of  power 
Control  of  situations  and  events 
Irrationality 


THE  CONTINUUM  OP_  CON’^LTCT 

There  is  no  lonaer  a distinct  lino  betvreen  ncacc  and  war, 
instead  there  is  a continuum  of  conflict  with  varvinq  degrees 
of  intensity.  The  need  for  flexibilitv  and  control  become 
obvious . 

The  Nature  of  Modern  Conflict 

Protracted  conflict 

Conflict  at  the  porinherv  of  power 

Use  of  surrooates 

Effects  of  public  opinion 

Nuclear  restraint 

The  Epectru"’  of  Conflict 

Forms  o^  Conflict 

Subversion,  insuraenev,  auorrilla  warfare,  covert 
armed  forces,  overt  armed  forces,  formal  war 
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Tools  and  Woanons  of  Conflict 


Political 
Economic 
Cultural 
Mil itarv 

THE  necef;?^ity  for  FOPCE 

There  is  an  observable  trend  in  militarv  and  nolitical 
writinos  and  discussions  which  imnlicitlv  assumes  that  nuclear 
war  has  been  deterred  and  that  larao  scale  militarv  force  will 
not  aaain  bo  roauirod 

The  Evidence  of  Historv  and  Events 
Historical  oxnerience 

Observable  current  events  and  their  indications 

The  Oriains  of  the  Assumntion 

The  disoaraaoment  of  nower  and  militar'^  force 
Fsvcholoqical  rejection  of  nossibilitv  of  nuclear  war 

Effects  of  the  Assumntions 

Beneficial 

Harmful 

T1!E  UB E pm  POVTE P AND  FORCE 

The  central  issue  in  the  use  o^  oowor  and  force  is  the 
nrimaev  of  nolitical  '^umose  in  the  use  of  militarv  force. 
<^tratoqv  must  servo  the  nation's  objectives  if  nolitical  nur- 
nose  is  to  bo  served.  The  attainment  of  realistic  objectives 
has  surnlantod  "victorv"  as  the  aoal  of  government  durina 
conf 1 ict . 
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Tho  Primacv  Political  Purnoso 


Concent  of  civilian  control 
Civilian  authoritv  and  rosponsibi 1 itv 
Tho  militarv  role 
Tho  concent  of  \^ictorv 

National  Obioctivos  and  Militarv  '=:trateav 

Tho  nrimaev  of  national  objectives 
Tho  role  o^  militarv  stratopy 
^nalvsis  of  tho  obioctivc 


THE  NATURE  AND  ELEMENT^  NATTONM.  np''TR 

Power  once  created  imned iatolv  boqins  to  oscano  from  con- 
trol? it  loads  to  consonuencos  not  nlanned.  National  nowor  is 
at  once  concrete  and  indeterminant  for  it  ultimatelv  reflects 
the  values  and  asnirations  o^  a nation's  neonlo.  The  disnaraae- 
mont  o^  nowor  a^^'oets  tho  use  of  nowor. 

The  Nature  of  Power 

T’owor  and  influence 

Power  and  forco--idooloaical , nolitical,  economic 
Unusable  and  usable  nowor 

The  Di  snaracrem.ent  o^  National  Power 

The  roots  o^  d isnararremont 
The  effects  of  d isnaraaement 

Tho  Elements  of  National  Rower 

Pooeranhic,  natural  resources,  industrial  canacitv, 
nonulation,  national  character,  national  morale, 
oualitv  o*'  covernment,  militarv  nrenarednoss 


THE  LIMITATION^  op  pnwpn  nopcE 

National  nowor  is  limited  bv  Moth  internal  and  external 
^actors.  Force  is  alwavs  limited  in  its  annlication. 
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APPENDIX  II 

THE  MILITARY  IMPLICATION!^  OF  DAVID  HALBERRTAM ' 55 


THE  BE55T  AND  THE  nRTOHTE55T 


Tho  Lini  tation'".  o*"  National  ^o’-'or 

Tntnrnal  1 i^i  tationn--ocono'nic  , national  purnono, 
character  and  morale 

External  1 imitations--oxi=:tinrT  dir.tr ihution  of  v'orld 
nov7cr,  '.'orld  oninion 

Tho  T.imitationr  ^o’-co 

Tntornal  1 initationF!--national  consensus,  available 
nower,  '-'eanons,  character  o^  armed  <^orces 

External  1 imitations--'’orld  oninion,  thermo-nuclear 
threat,  tho  new  nationalism 


THE  EEC0LUTto\]  on  HOETTLTTTEE 


Tho  decreased  likelihood  o<^  war  beino  terminated  bv  victo 

and  defeat  nlaces  a new  dimension  o^  resnonsi.bil  it''  on  both 

ci”il  and  militarv  authority. 

The  Conclusion  of  Hostilities 

Ci'/il  author  itv--ma  intenanco  o^  communications  with 
the  enemv,  its  snonsors,  and  allies 
Military  authoritv--maintenance  of  mil  i tar''  nrossure 
during  critical  neriod  o^  neaotiation 

International  Control  o^  Hostilities 

Arms  control 
Disarmament 
^eace  Keeoinn  Forces 
Collective  Eocuritv 
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THE  MILITARY  IMPLICAT TON?^  OF  DAVID  HALBERFTAM  ’ S 
THE  BEST  AND_  THE  BRICHTERT 

Much  has  been  written  of  how  the  United  States  became  in- 
volved in  Vietnam;  political  deceit  and  the  erosion  of  moral- 
itv  in  hierh  nlaces  has  boon  attributed  to  that  involvement. 

In  most  of  these  v'ritinos  the  United  States  military  leader- 
ship has  been  pictured  as  naive  and  blunderina  Colonel  Blimns, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  devious  v;ar-lovors  \7ho  mislead 
civilian  authoritv  so  as  to  be  able  to  trv-out  new  weapons 
I and  techniques  of  war  on  hapless  peasants.  A few  tried  to 

portray  them  as  "a  thin  red  line  of  'oroes',"  but  that  had 
salability  onlv  amono  the  militarv. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  thev  were  none  of  these. 

The  militarv  leadership  durina  Vietnam  was  honest,  industrious, 
and  reasonably  competent.  Yet,  serious  errors  of  iudqement' 

I v/ere  made  time  and  aoain. 

1 Halberstam's  The  Best  and  the  Brightest  is  acknowledqed 

I I 

I as  the  most  comprehensive  book  vet  published  on  our  involve- 

^ ment  in  Vietnam.  Halberstam  deals  with  the  question  of  the 

military  establishment's  role.  He  does  so  with  apparent  ob- 
* iectivitv,  scatterina  rose  petals  and  bricks  as  the  situation 

I seems  to  demand.  If  there  T.rcre  more  bricks  than  rose  petals-- 

well,  that's  the  kind  of  war  that  it  was. 

I 
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The  Dost  and  the  Brightest  is  a disquiotina  book,  and 
doubly  so  for  the  military  man.  It  not  only  raises  issues 
which  concern  us  as  citizens  but  also  brines  into  question 
tenets  which  we  as  military  nrofessionals  have  long  accented 
as  hallmarks  of  our  nrofession.  Thouch  the  military  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  is  not  its  nrincinal  audience, 
the  book  raises  issues  of  vital  military  sianif icance. 

Indeed,  to  ignore  the  issues  and  their  implications  is 
to  create  doubt  as  to  the  continued  effectiveness  of  our  mili- 
tary effort  to  support  national  policy. 

Consideration  of  these  issues  must  be  rinorous  and  intel- 
lectually honest.  That  is  to  sav,  one  should  not  dismiss  these 
issues  because  one  disapproves  of  ’/hat  Halborstam  has  to  sav. 

One  should  instead  concentrate  on  the  implications  of  the 
shortcominos  which  Halborstam  attributes  to  the  military. 

Halberstam  indirectly  charaes  the  military  establishment 
with  careerism  and  restrictive  loyalty.  Ho  also  questions  the 
military's  ability  to  control  policy  and  to  render  sound  judao- 
ment.  Each  of  those  relates  directly  to  elements  of  this  paper. 
This  analysis  is  appended  so  as  to  present  within  the  context 
of  a single  issue,  Vietnam,  many  of  the  concents  which  are 
fundamental  to  military  theory. 
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Careerism 

Explicit  throuahout  the  book  is  the  concent  that  many  offi- 
cers are  more  concerned  with  advancina  their  own  careers  than 
with  personal  intenritv  and  lovalty.  In  short,  we  are  accused 
careerism. 

!Ialberstam  attributes  this  distasteful  practice  to  many 
senior  officers,  includina  a distinouished  Marine,  Lieutenant 
General  Victor  Krulak.  Halberstam  states  his  case  forcefully 
in  the  followinn  event. 

The  time  is  1963;  the  nlace,  '-^ashineton . Lieutenant  Colonel 
John  Paul  Vann,  UGA,  has  iust  returned  from  Vietnam  with  a view 
of  the  war  that  differs  from  the  qenerallv  optimistic  view  o*' 
the  administration.  On  *^indinp  that  ‘■lAJiG,  Vietnam,  has  ordered 
that  ho  not  be  debrio*^ed  in  Washinaton,  Vann  arraneos  to  nro- 
sent  his  views  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Gta*"*^.  Halberstam  says 
that  Vann: 

. . .v'as  also  warned  not  to  show  his  i.ric'^inq  until  the 
last  minute  to  General  Krulak,  who  ’-/as  the  Gocretary 
of  Defense's  snocial  advisor  on  auorrilla  v;arfare,  and 
a ''orson  who  v»as  already  sur'^acino  as  a man  with  a ves- 
ted interest  in  the  ontimism,  havina  just  returned  from 
a tour  of  Saiaon  and  rooorted  to  the  Chiefs  that  the 
war  was  qoina  verv  well,  every  bit  as  well  as  Harkins 
said.  (n.204) 

’’ann  nrovides  Krulak  with  a cony  of  his  briefing  some  four  hours 
before  the  moetino  is  scheduled  with  the  JCP.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment, Vann's  briefin'’  is  cancelled. 

Thus  a major  dissontino  view  was  blocked  from  a hoar- 
ine...This  charade  v>as  a microcosm  of  the  wav  the  high 
level  military  destroyed  dissenters ... Tt  confirmed  to 
man’’... that  a good  deal  of  the  reason  for  Harkins  ontimism 
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and  its  harshness  on  doubters  was  not  just  Harkin's 
doino.  Rather,  Harkins  was  a ounnot  controlled  by 
Tavlor...tho  messenqer  between  them  was  General 
Krulak.  (d.  204-205) 

The  inference  is  that  General  Krulak  arranaed  the  cancellation 
of  the  Vann  briefino  to  keen  from  official  view  any  ooinions  on 
the  war  which  differed  from  those  officiallv  esooused  by  Gen- 
eral's Tavlor  and  Krulak. 

Halborstam  makes  reneated  references  to  careerism.  of 

General  Krulak,  he  later  savs  "...Krulak  had  oarticinated  in 

serious  misrenresentations  to  the  ^resident."  (n.  267)  General 

Paul  Harkins,  Commander  MAAGV,  is  described  as  "...a  man  of 

comnellinq  mediocrity.  He  had  mastered  one  thine... how  to  ect 

alonq,  how  not  to  make  a sunerior  uncomfortable."  (o.  183-184) 

Of  Brioadier  General  Richard  Stilwell,  Halberstam  says: 

He  became  the  hatchet  man  for  Harkins,  the  man  who 
personally  quashed  the  reporting  of  the  dissentino 
colonels,  who  challenged  all  dissentino  views,  who, 
though  he  was  not  in  the  intelligence  operation, 
went  through  the  intelligence  reports,  tidying  them 
UP.  (p.  251) 

Halborstam  summarizes  his  contention: 

Round  misreoortjng  did  not  impede  the  careers  of 
either  Rtilwell  or  Krulak... but  it  did  offer  a fas- 
cinating insight  into  the  way  the  militarv  worked. 

I.ovaltv  was  not  to  the  President ...  to  truth  or  in- 
togritv,  nr  oven  to  subordinate  officers  risking 
their  lives;  lovaltv  was  to  uniform  and  more  soeci- 
ficallv  to  immediate  superior  and  career,  (p.  280) 

These  charges  rankle.  The  idea  that  one  can  achieve  general 
officer  rank  by  getting  along  and  not  making  superiors  uncomfort- 
able is  repugnant.  The  idea  that  a general  officer  would  lie  to 


the  President  is  anathema.  The  impulse  to  attack  the  charges 
aaainst  individuals  must  he  resisted  if  the  deeper  issue  of 
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careori'^m  is  to  be  faced. 

Careerism  does  exist  in  the  Services.  All  hut  the  most 
naive  have  scon  it.  But  it  is  still  an  aberrant  condition. 

The  maioritv  of  officers  are  honorable  men  who  meet  their  res- 
nonsihilities  to  their  countrv,  their  Service,  and  their  con- 
science. Tt  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  weed  out  those  who  are 
careerist,  lest  Halborstam's  summary  somedav  apply  in  general. 

Before  nrocoodina,  it  should  be  stated  that  Halberstam  can 
not  be  accused  o^  beim  anti-military.  Thouoh  he  is  plainly  not 
an  uncritical  admirer  of  Ceneral  Krulak,  ho  does  present  many 
military  men  in  a favorable  liaht;  John  Paul  Vann,  Ceneral  Shoup, 
General  Ridgv»av,  and  various  officers  of  lessor  fame  are  pre- 
sented as  honorable,  competent,  and  loval.  General  Wallace  M. 
Greene,  though  obviously  holdino  different  views  on  'Vietnam 
than  Halberstam,  is  singled  out  *^or  particular  praise.  The 
important  thing  is  that  one  should  not  reject  the  vital  issues 
which  Halberstam  raises  because  one  dislikes  his  treatment  of 
individuals . 


Restrictive  Loval tv 

The  theme  of  restrictive  loyalty  is  closclv  akin  to  career- 
ism. Put  it  is  more  insidious.  Tt  beguiles  honorable  men  into 
dishonorable  acts  in  the  name  of  lovalty.  The  lovaltv  of  the 
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militarv  »"an  is,  in  that  solcndid  nhraso  of  the  Army,  to  dutv, 
honor,  and  country.  Restrictive  loyalty  is  loyalty  to  an  indi- 
vidual or  organization  at  the  expense  ot  higher  loyalties. 
Halberstam  soeaks  to  restrictive  loyalties: 

In  September,  with  the  bureaucracy  as  divided  as  ever, 

Kennedy  decided  to  try  and  qet  information  ^rom  both 
Lodoe  and  Harkins  on  a Iona  list  o^  specific  questions. 

The  request  was  v'ery  much  the  President's  and  he  asked 
Hilsman  to  comoose  it.  The  Cable  itsel^  reflected  a 
vast  amount  of  doubt  about  the  nroaross  of  the  war. 

Eventually  the  answers  from  both  men  cane  in:  the 

Lodqe  report  was  thorouqhlv  pessimistic,  while  the  Har- 
kins report  was  markedly  unbeat,  filled  i-;ith  assurance, 
but  also  bewilderinq  because  it  seemed  to  bo  based  on 
the  debate  in  ’fashineton  rather  than  the  situation  in 
Raiqon.  (o.  271) 

Curious,  V’hite  House  aides  chocked  v?ith  a "low  rankinq  clerk"  at 

the  Pentaoon  and  found  a cony  of  a message  from  Conoral  '^^axwell 

Taylor  to  General  Harkins.  Tt  was: 

...a  remarkably  rovoalinq  cable ... exnlaininq  just  how 
divided  the  bureaucracy  was,  what  the  struaqlo  was  about, 
savino  that  the  Hilsman  cable  did  not  reflect  what  Ken- 
nedy wanted,  that  it  was  more  Hilsmanish  than  Kennedyish, 
and  then  outlinina  which  questions  to  answer  and  precisely 
how  to  answer  them.  (p.  271) 

Halberstam  comments: 

The  White  House  staf^  was  very  anqry  and  felt  that  Tay- 
lor had  been  completolv  disloval,  althouqh  Kennedy  him- 
self was  more  fatalistic  than  unset,  beinq  nerhans  more 
aware  of  the  conflictinq  ^ulls  on  Taylor's  lovalty.  (d.  271) 

Halberstam  illustrates  the  intellectual  corruption  which  fol- 
lows restrictive  lovaltv. 

Tn  'Xnril  1965,  MACV  conducted  an  intelligence  study  o^  the 
North  Vietnamese  Arnv ' s capability  to  reinforce  from  the  North. 
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The  study  had  to  do  with  the  nuT'bor  ^^orican  troons  donera? 
Wostoorcland  would  roouoKt  tron  Washinaton:  The  TC^;  was  askino 

^or  throe  di^'isions  to  be  sent  to  Vietnam;  Test'noreland  '-’as  ask- 
in^  ‘^or  smaller  units. 

The  renort  when  comoloted  showed  that  Hanoi  had  the  cana- 
bilit''  of  sendina  "astonishinn"  nu’nbors  o^  men  down  the  trail 
without  seriouslv  weakenino  its  defenses  at  home.  Colonel 
'•’illiao  Crosson,  nresonted  the  stud^'  to  "a  oeneral"  on  the  M^CV 


staff  : 

...ho  looked  at  it  and  said  that  it  was  impossible. 

Not  impossible  at  all,  answered  Crossen,  checked  and 
double-checked.  "Tesus,"  said  the  Ceneral,  "if  we 
tell  this  to  Washinoton  we'll  be  out  of  the  war  tomor- 
row. We'll  have  to  revise  it  downward."  *^o  Crossen 's 
f inures  were  dulv  scaled  down  consideraMv,  which  v;as 
a oood  example  of  how  the  Army  svstem  worked,  the  staff 
intuitivelv  nrotectinp  the  commander  from  thinos  he 
didn't  want  to  sec  and  didn't  want  to  hoar,  never  com- 
inq  UP  with  information  which  might  challenae  what  a 
commander  wanted  to  do  at  a aivon  moment,  (p.  545) 

Restrictive  lovalty  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  militarv 
svstem,  the  integrity  of  command.  There  is  little  point  to  the 
development  sophisticated  weapons  svstems,  elaborate  stra- 
tegic Plans,  and  the  recruitment  of  quality  personnel  if  we 
permit  the  eroding  of  our  fundamental  strengths,  loyalty  and 
trustworthiness.  Tf  behavior  such  as  restrictive  loyaltv  is 
allowed  to  continue,  the  Executive  must  without  question  reduce 
their  expectations  for  the  usefulness  of  our  military  effort. 
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Control  oF  Pol icv 


A Dolicv  onco  annrovod  acquircf!  a life  and  a momentum  all 
its  own.  Control  becomes  critical  as  imnlemontinq  plans  set 
events  in  motion.  Unless  controls  are  rigorously  maintained 
the  original  noliev  obioctivos  may  bo  obscured  by  the  motion 
of  events. 

Halberstam  seems  to  have  recoanizod  the  nocessitv  for  con- 
trol of  poliev  when  he  says: 

...the  canacitv  to  control  a moliev  involvino  the 
military  is  oreatost  before  the  oolicv  is  initiated, 
but  once  started,  no  matter  how  small  the  initial 
sten,  a ooliev  has  a life  and  thrust  of  its  own,  it 
IS  an  oraanic  thing.  More,  its  thrust  and  its  drive 
may  not  bo  in  any  wav  akin  to  the  desires  of  the  Pre- 
sident who  initiated  it.  (n.  209) 

A more  discriminatina  readinq  suagests  that  Halberstam  mav  have 
intended  more  than  iust  control  of  noliev.  Emnhasis  on  the 
modifvino  nhrase,  involving  the  military,  loads  one  to  believe 
that  ho  was  in  fact  calling  for  control  of  the  military.  This 
intcrorotation  is  borne  out  by  the  examnles  cited  throuqhout 
the  book.  Halberstam  returns  time  and  aaain  to  what  he  consid- 
ers to  be  the  militarv's  use  of  the  foot-in-the-door  technique 
in  order  to  obtain  more  troops  and  oain  nermission  to  use  narti- 
cular  weapons  and  techniques.  Halberstam  sees  such  actions  as 
causina  an  inevitable  widening  of  the  war. 

Tf  Halberstam  sees  the  nroblem  as  one  of  controllinq  the 
military  as  onnosed  to  controllinq  noliev,  then  he  is  viowina 
the  'problem  in  a limited  context  and  has  lost  sight  of  the  larger 
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implications.  Control  of  nolicv  is  necessary  at  all  levels  of 


qovernment.  This  noint  is  vital  and  worthy  of  the  most  serious 
consideration.  Unless  the  implementation  of  policy  is  rigor- 
ously controlled,  the  turmoil  of  events  will  obscure  the  ob- 
ectives  of  nolicv  and  failure  will  result. 

Success  in  the  military  effort  to  control  the  implement- 
ation of  oolicy  is  continaent  unon  comoloto  undorstandina  of 
that  nolicv  and  its  objectives.  Such  undorstandina  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  come  by.  National  nolicy  and  objectives  arc 
rarelv  expressed  in  direct  and  tanaible  terms.  How  then  arc 
military  leaders  and  planners  to  distinquish  true  objectives 
from  slogans  and  ideoloav? 

This  process  of  undorstandina  nolicv  can  bo  explained  most 
succintl''  bo  sottino  forth  a series  o^  torse  auostions  which 
military  loaders  and  planners  should  ask  thomselves  when  ana- 

it 

Ivsina  nolicv: 

what  overall  effect  is  desired  ^rom  this  nolicv? 

What  are  all  the  objectives  of  this  nolicv? 

What  are  the  minimum  key  objectives  of  this  nolicv 

*This  should  in  no  wav  bo  construed  as  advocatina  an  aban- 
donment of  the  traditional  mil itarv-civil  relationship.  Civil 
leaders  set  nolicv.  Military  loaders  implement  nolicv.  The 
only  noint  that  is  bcina  made  is  that  the  military  can  bettor 
imnlomont  nolicv  when  it  understands  all  the  nuances  of  that 
policy. 
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what  aro  the  assumntions  on  which  this  policy  is  based? 

Are  those  assumptions  valid? 

Will  the  use  of  military  force  affect  these  assumptions? 

How? 

What  minimum  militarv  action  is  rcouired  to  achieve  all 
the  objectives  of  policy?  The  minimum  key  objectives? 

What  militarv  objectives  will  best  support  attainment  of 
ooliev  objectives? 

What  forces  will  be  set  in  motion  by  the  proposed  or  contin- 
aent  militarv  action? 

Will  such  forces  contribute  to  or  detract  from  the  overall 
effect  desired  from  this  ooliev? 

Will  comoensatino  measures  be  required  to  counter  or  off- 
set such  forces  as  are  set  in  motion? 

'•’ill  these  comoonsatinq  measures  affect  the  assumptions,  the 
objecti'^es  of  nolicv,  or  the  overall  effect  desired  from,  this 
policy? 

Finally,  and  of  fundamental  importance; 

v?hat  constitutes  satisfactorv  attainment  of  the  minimum  kev 
obT  ect ivos  ? 


**Theso  questions  aro  derived  ^rom  the  concent  o^  Analvsis 
of  the  Objective.  This  concept  is  examined  in  detail  bv  the 
leadinq  militarv  theoretician  o^  our  time.  Rear  Admiral  H.  R. 
Rccles,  URN,  Rot.,  in  his  distinquished  work,  Military  Concents 
and  T’hilosonhv  (New  Brunswick:  Rutqors  Universitv  ^ress,  1965). 
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With  the  undorRtandinn  oolicy  thus  aainod,  military  loaders 
and  nlanncrs  will  bo  bettor  able  to  control  the  structure,  do- 
nlovmont,  and  use  of  military  nowor  and  force  so  as  to  attain 
the  obioctives  of  oolicv. 

Before  loavino  the  subioct  of  control  it  is  imoortant  to 
return  brief Iv  to  the  contention  that  Halberstam's  ^ocus  was 
roallv  directed  at  controllino  the  militarv  instead  of  the  more 
imoortant  issue  of  control  of  oolicy.  One  miaht  sav  v.vith  justi- 
fication that  the  distinction  is  subtle  within  the  context  of 
Halberstam's  us.dacfo.  Bubtle  oerhaos,  but  sianificant.  Con- 
tinued emnhasis,  however  indirect,  on  control  linc7  the  military 
will  over  time  lead  to  a robotistic  militarv  establishment  com- 
nrised  o^  militarv  mechanicians  devoid  of  initiative  and  judae- 
ment . 

Military  judeoment  is  alreadv  subject  to  a areat  deal  of 
questioning.  This  is  the  imolication  o^  Halberstam's  theme  of 

' controllina  the  militarv. 

j 

I Militarv  Judgement 

J '^ince  Halberstam's  book  is  not  ori'^arilv  concerned  v?ith 

I militarv  matters,  one  must  draw  some  inferences  based  on  ex- 

I amnios  cited  and  careful  between-the-1 ino  readinns.  On  such  a 

►f  basis,  Halberstam's  nrincinal  criticism  of  militarv  judaoment 

' ( 

I ' seems  to  bo : 

j 

I That  militarv  men  tend  to  recommend  militarv  force  as  the 

1 solution  to  international  difficulties. 
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That  nilitarv  men  ♦^rcnuontly  fail  to  conr^idor  non-mil  i- 
tarv  ^actors  when  olannino  ^or  and  omnloyina  ^orce. 

The  Best  and  the  Brightest  is  reoleto  v’ith  instances  where 
nilitarv  judaement  bailed  to  measure  un.  Present  but  far  less 
numerous  are  examnles  where  nilitarv  iudnemont  was  exceetion- 
allv  sound.  One  exannle  will  serve  to  illustrate  both  conditions. 

In  Anril  1954,  the  French  attempt  to  ^orce  the  Vietminh 
into  a set-niece  battle  had  cone  sour.  Dienbiennhu  v’as  sur- 
rounded. Pressure  '-;as  boina  exerted  on  Washington  to  prevent 
the  defeat  of  the  French.  A controversv  arose  over  intervention. 

Within  the  Executive  Branch,  the  Congress,  and  the  JC5  linos 
^’ore  drawn  and  oositions  taken.  The  President  annoarod  ambiva- 
lent. Two  militarv  men  nlaved  sianificant  roles  in  the  contro- 
vers'':  Admiral  ^rthur  Radford,  Chairman  o^  the  JCS  "eaoerlv" 

nronosed  intervention;  Oeneral  Matthew  Pidav’av,  5rmv  Chie^  of 
Rtaff  opposed  intervention.  nalborstam's  vioTt  Padford: 

...'•■'ith  the  aarrison  traoned  at  Oi  enb  i enohu , Radford 
v;as  readv;  it  '-'as  his  first  chance  to  test  the  Mew 
TiOok , and  he  was  eaeer  to  no.  One  r-ood  solid  air 
strike  at  the  attackers,  and  that  would  do  it.  (n.  13S) 

At  a meetinn  '-/ith  Conor'^ssional  leaders: 

Radford  made  a strono  and  forceful  nresentation : the 

situation  was  nerilous.  i^  Indochina  went,  then  South- 
east Asia  "ould  no.  We  would  be  moved  back  to  Hav’aii. 

The  Nav'',  he  assured  the  senators  was  read\’  to  no,  t'-’O 
hundred  olanes  wore  on  the  carriers  ^ssex  and  ^xer. 

The  Senators  bonan  to  ouestion  Radford.  Woulf 
this  bo  an  act  of  war?  Ves,  we  would  bo  in  the  war. 

What  would  hapmon  if  the  first  air  strike  did  not 
succeed  in  reliovinn  the  narrlson?  Wo  would  follov* 
it  UP.  What  about  eround  forces?  Radford  nave  an 
ambivalent  answer,  (n.  140) 
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Thr>  Armv  was  not  aobivalont: 


Mor  did  the  Armv  noroit  the  Hhito  Hou'se  the  luxur” 
of  think  inn  that  wo  could  aet  bv  with  onlv  air  now- 
^r.  Radford's  nlan  for  an  air^triko  vas  continaent 
on  seizure  6^  Cflii na  ’ s Ifa i na n T sTan3~,~  ^Tch  ieened  to 
ouard  tflie  Tonkin” f^ul f because  the  Navv  did  not  ”ant 
to  enter  the  nul‘"  with  its  carriers  and  then  have 
Chinese  airbases  riaht  behind  then.  Rut  i f we  can- 
tured  Hainan,  the  Chinese  would  come  across  with 
evervthina  thov  had;  then  it  was  not  likel'^  to  re- 
main a snail  war  vorv  Iona.  (n.  143)  (Emnhasis  added.) 

Halberstan  looks  at  the  role  Ridav'av  nlaved: 

Ridawav  v»as  verv  uneasv . . . War s wore  settled  on  the 
oround,  and  on  the  around  the  losses  were  always 
borne  bv  his  neonle,  U.H.  Arnv  foot  soldiers  and 
Marines... So  he  sent  an  Arnv  survey  team  to  Tndo- 
china  to  determine  the  requirements  tor  fiahtina  a 
around  war  there,  what  he  wanted  was  the  basic 
needs  and  loqistics  of  it... 

The  answers  vrore  chillina;  minimal,  five  divi- 
sions and  uo  to  ten  if  v/e  wanted  to  clear  out  the 
enemv...,  nlus  fiftv-fivo  enaineerina  battalions, 
between  500,000  and  1,000,000  men,  nlus  enormous 
construction  costs.  The  country  had  nothina  in 
the  wav  of  nort  facilities,  railroads  and  hiahwavs, 
telenhone  linos.  Wo  would  have  to  start  virtually 
from  scratch,  at  a tremendous  cost...Tt  was  more 
than  likely  that  in  this  nolitical  war  the  nonu- 
lation  would  heln  the  Vietminh... 

Thus  the  Ridawav  renort,  which  no  one  had 
ordered ...  but  Ridawav  felt  he  owed  it  both  to  the 
men  ho  commanded  and  the  country  he  served.  His 
conclusion  was  not  that  the  United  Rtates  should 
not  intervene,  but  ho  outlined  verv  snecificallv 
the  heavy  nrice  required,  (n.  143) 

Mineteon  voars  have  nassed  since  AcJmiral  Radford  and  General 
Ridawav  evaluated  the  Indochina  situation  and  made  their  disnar- 
ate  recommendations  to  the  President.  In  retrosnect,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  aonear 
ludicrous.  The  idea  that  airoower  could  have  nreventod  100,000 
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'.'ictpinh  ♦'ron  ovorrunninn  13,000  French  and  Colonial  troonq 
IS  dif^'icult  onounh  to  take  soriouslv;  to  have  considered 
"seizino"  an  island  laraer  than  the  combined  states  of 
’Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  on  the  very  doorsten  o^  China, 
as  a oreliminarv  sten  to  intervention,  is  incomnrohonsihle . 
Ridawav's  report,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  proven  sound 
bv  subsecuent  events. 

What  then  of  Malberstam's  criticism?  Are  they  valid?  Or 
does  the  soundness  of  military  judgement  depend  on  the  mili- 
tarv  man,  as  the  example  cited  would  seem  to  suaoest?  Lot  us 
consider  each  criticism  in  turn. 

Do  militarv  men  tend  to  recommend  the  use  of  force  to  solve 
international  dif M^icultics?  Yes.  Not  alwavs  of  course,  but  a 
sufficient  number  of  times  to  justi^'v  doscrihina  it  as  a ten- 
dency. This  should  surprise  one  no  more  than  Finding  out  that 
a suraeon  tends  to  recommend  surgery.  In  times  of  crisis  one 
tends  towards  actions  with  which  one  is  familiar. 

bettor  phrasina  of  the  ouestion  would  have  been:  why  is 

there  a tendency  to  alwavs  consider  the  use  of  Force  in  any  situa- 

* * A 

tion  which  seems  to  oFfor  the  opportunity  to  omplov  force? 


No  attempt  was  made  hero  to  sot  up  a strawman  iust  so  it 
could  bo  knocked  down.  The  ouestion,  whv  does  the  militarv  al- 
wavs seem  to  recommend  militarv  action,  seems  F^erjuontlv  on  the 
nib  of  Malberstam's  non.  The  ouestion  wants  perspective,  which 
is  probablv  whv  ho  never  asked  it  directlv. 
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This  tondoncv  docs  not  derive  from  any  inatc  Anerican  belli- 
cosity as  the  Litanv  of  the  Loft  would  have  us  believe.  Tt  is 
more  comnl  ica  t.fjd  t(ian  that. 

The  oriejins  of  this  tendenev  are  rooted  in  comolex  and 
interrelated  factors. 

The  tvne  of  non  who  are  elected  and  annointed  to  hiah  nub- 
lic  office,  the  decision  nakers,  are  canted  towards  action  and 
the  attainment  of  coals.  Their  novrer  is  ultimately  based  on 
ranid  resolution  o*^  difficulties  with  minimum  disruntion  of 
domestic  conditions.  9uch  men  shun  protracted  discussion  of 
crisis  conditions.  They  turn  from  oresontations  which  show 
problems  to  be  multi-faceted  and  complex  and  seek  instead  the 
sinale-oaood  double-spaced  summarv  which  offers  a ouick  solu- 
tion. Above  all  such  men  are  optimists;  certain  o^  their  abilitv 
to  control  situations  and  events. 

The  nature  of  force  is  deceptive.  Tt  seems  to  offer  quick 
and  simple  solutions  to  complex  problems.  Semantic  distortions 
contribute  to  this  deception.  Terms  such  as  "search  and  destrov", 
"interdiction",  and  "hunter-killer  team"  conjure  up  imaqes  of 
swift  decisive  action.  The  application  of  force  is  rarely  so 
swift  and  decisive. 

Tn  a free  sociotv,  continued  exposure  of  a problem  sets  in 
motion  intricate  patterns  of  public  reaction  which  inevitably 
results  in  demands  for  action. 
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These  factors  conbine  and  react,  one  on  the  other.  The  re- 
sult is  that  force  is  almost  alwavs  considered  durina  times  of 
crisis.  Considcrina  the  connlex  and  nervasive  nature  of  the 
factors  involved,  the  wonder  is  that  force  is  not  resorted  to 
more  often.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  is  nartiallv  attributable 
to  the  caliber  of  men  elected  and  anoointed  to  nublic  office. 

The  second  inferred  criticism  of  militarv  iudoemont  is  that 
militarv  men  tend  to  ionorc  non-militarv  factors.  On  first  read- 
ino  this  seems  as  self-evident  as  the  military  tendency  to  recom- 
mend militarv  action.  After  further  consideration,  it's  not 
rruite  so  sinole. 

'^ne  does  not  exnoct  nersonnol  of  lower  ranks  to  concern 
themselves  with  nolitical,  economic,  and  ideoloaical  matters 
involving  the  enemv  they  are  firrhtinq  or  orenarinq  to  fiqht. 

^t  some  noint,  however,  one  indeed  does  exnect  our  militarv 
leaders  and  planners  to  shovr  a sophisticated  awareness  of  all 
^actors  a^fectino  the  omnlovment  of  force.  As  Professor  Harold 
Hill  was  moved  to  remark,  "You  pot  to  know  the  territory." 

This  awareness  has  to  do  with  rosoonsibilitv  and  how  one 
perceives  and  reacts  to  rosoonsibilitv.  Responsibility  in- 
creases with  rank,  but  it  is  not  a straiqht-lino  nropression. 
There  is  a noint  at  v'hich  one  encounters  new  dimensions  of  res- 
ponsibility: issues  which  once  wore  peripheral  become  central; 

a more  comprehensive  view  of  events  is  renuired.  One  may  arque 
about  where  this  new  dimension  of  rosoonsibilitv  is  first 
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encountered,  but  it  definitely  exists  at  the  level  where  mili- 
tary men  analyze  national  nolicy  and  existina  situations  so  as 
to  advise  the  civilian  members  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Branches.  At  that  noint  vrhere  noliev  and  events  are  analyzed 
and  plans  formulated,  the  military  men  must  intuitively  exnand 
his  outlook.  His  considerations  cannot  be  limited  to  those 
which  are  strictly  military  in  nature  but  must  be  expanded  to 
include  political,  economic,  and  ideoloaical  ^actors  as  well. 

The  soundness  of  Ridgway's  report  v/as  a result  of  his 
consideration  of  all  the  factors  affectina  the  proposed  em- 
ployment of  force;  military,  political,  ecnomic,  and  idooloni- 
cal  factors  were  all  evaluated. 

f^umnarv 

We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  one  of  the  most  traumatic 
periods  of  our  nation's  history.  The  war  in  Vietnam  fraamonted 
our  society  as  nothina  has  done  since  our  ov'n  Ci'^il  War.  The 
resultina  discord  even  penetrated  into  our  military'  estahlieh- 
ment . 

'’’he  position  taken  bv  our  oovernment  cannot  be  ouestionod 
hv  us,  for  we  are  professional  military  men.  Our  dutv  is  clear; 
it  is  to  serve.  But  that  is  not  to  sa^'  that  v’o  cannot  learn 
from  so  searine  an  experience.  Tndeed,  that  too  is  part  of  our 
dutv. 
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Horo  then  is  surely  the  worth  The  Rest  and  the  Brightest 
it  raises  to  ’^roininence  nuestions  of  significance.  The  "nili- 
tar”  establ  ishnent  o^  the  United  <^tates  nust  look  to  itself  for 
the  ansv.'ors. 
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